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Events of the Geek. 


Tre Government have ruined the coal industry and 
then thrown it back on the miners and mine-owners. 
result is chaos. As we write, a new and a grave conflict 
seems inevitable. 
far bitterer spirit than the miners have manifested for 
many years. 
Miners’ Federation to add to Wednesday night’s order to 





cease work an instruction that all men, irrespective of | 


occupation, must leave the pits, was an ominous sign of 
the temper of men who, a week earlier, were striving in 
every possible way to avert a struggle. The instruction, 
if it remains unmodified, means that all the men who are 
usually left to safeguard the mines and to continue pump- 
ing, will remain idle like the coal-getters. If this 
complete withdrawal from work continues for many days, 
the consequences in many collieries will be disastrous. 
The owners will suffer great damage, and the return of 
the men will be delayed even after a settlement is 
reached. This wild decision of the Federation Executive 
seems to have been determined by the Government’s 
response to the appeal of the miners’ Secretary for help 
to tide over the worst period of the depression. But the 
pits belong neither to miners nor to mine-owners. They 
are the property of the nation. 


* * * 


Sir Rosert Horne’s reply to the Executive on this | 


point on Wednesday night was uncompromising. In 
effect he told the miners that they and the owners must 
settle. He was obviously startled by the intimation that 


the safety men, whose contracts have been terminated | 


with the rest, would be ordered to cease work, and this 
serious change in the situation may shake the Govern- 
ment from its passivity. It is possible that the miners 
may suspend the order for a few days in deference to 
their partners of the Triple Alliance, who have called 
conferences for next week to discuss the question of 
sympathetic action. The belief that the railway boards 
and employers of other transport workers are only 
waiting to follow the coal-owners’ example, will 
largely influence these conferences. There seems to 
be little support for a full Alliance strike move- 
ment. But it is possible there may be a general 
refusal to handle coal. A month ago a compromise might 
have been reached on the basis of continuing the national 
arrangement at least until August, with a mutual cut 
of profits and wages, so as to avoid a subsidy. A sacrifice 


| equally distributed might have been accepted. 


| passing over to the Third International. 
| it turned down this proposition at the Southport Con- 
| ference by 521 card votes to97. The dissenting minority, 
| representing about ten per cent 
| decided to link up with the English Communist group, 
which is, of course, affiliated to Moscow. 
| would not even hear a Communist missionary. 


| British Labor movement is concerned, 


The | . 
| provocation may enlarge this flying circumference. But 
If it develops, it will be waged ina. : 

Ps wt | tion, and that, to suit Mr. George's private ends, an 


The decision of the Executive of the | ‘ : 
| out of all proportion to its real strength. 








But 
terms which impose a loss of 30s. or £2 a week to a large 


, | Proportion of the men, and only 12s. or 15s. to others, 


while a few escape loss altogether, were certain of 
rejection. 
* * * 

Tue Prime Minister has had no luck with his anti- 
Socialist stunt. By rights, the I1.L.P., which represents 
the political Left of the Labor Party, should have 
responded to it by proclaiming the Communist creed, and 
Unfortunately 


. of the party, then 


The Conference 
It may 
be imagined, therefore, that so far as the mass of the 
it adheres to 
opportunist Socialism, with detached bits of Communism 
at Glasgow, South Wales, and elsewhere. The policy of 


the country should understand that it will be provoca- 


extreme movement will henceforth be advertised by him 


* * * 

THE Report of the Court on the Mallow shoeting, 
published on Tuesday, is pour rire. The officers whom 
Sir Hamar Greenwood finds so remarkably efficient in 
conducting these inquiries, working by the procedure he 
or they have devised, cannot even find out who drank 
up the whisky in the looted refreshment room. Presum- 
ably the local branch of the R.I.C. were teetotalers to a 
man, so it could not have been them. The Court did, in- 
deed, discover one case of rough handling. They admitted 
that a signalman received injuries that were “ serious 
because of his age.’’ But there was no proof that his 
injuries were ‘“‘ caused by the military.’’ Does that mean 
that he was knocked about by a constable, and that the 
Court wil! not say so, or that he injured himself, or that, 
being only a “ moderate’’ Sinn Feiner, his extremist 
friends did him in? The report also remarks that the 
men who shot Mrs. King “‘ must either have had a 
thorough knowledge of the railway premises, or have 
been guided by some person or persons who had such 
knowledge.”’ 

* * * 

-Wuat is the meaning of this cryptic remark? The 
Black-and-Tans were presumably acquainted with the 
railway premises. But the inference which the public are 
meant to draw is obvious. It is quite true that certain 
allegations, made in the House cf Commons, are refuted 
because Mr. Thomas, unfortunately, was betrayed into 
a confusion between the two parties of men, one of whom 
got safely to the barracks, while the other lost three 
men killed and others wounded. But one only has to 
read the published evidence to see how utterly 
meaningless is the explanation given of the kill- 
ing and wounding of these men. It is outrageous 
to think of all the inquiries that have been 
conducted by men as little competent as these, by 
a procedure as little designed as that which they had 
to follow for finding the truth. Is it not time that the 
House of Commons insisted on having judicial inquiries, 
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or none at all? Our readers, with Mrs. O’Callaghan’s 
burning letter fresh in their recollection, will note this 
new illustration of the kind of Court she was invited to 
attend. 


* * * 


Mrs. O’CaLLacHaN writes us again from St. 
Margaret’s, Limerick, on the subject of her husband’s 
murder :— 

“Mr. Denis Henry announced in the English Parlia- 
ment on March 26th that the verdict of the military 
court of inquiry into the Limerick murders was wilful 
murder by persons unknown. The truth is not in this 
finding, and, considering the kind of the inquiry, that is 
no surprise. 

“Consider the following facts :— 

“The city was entirely in the hands of the Crown 
Forces when the murders were committed during curfew 
hours. Nevertheless, the gentlemen who sat as a court 
of inquiry were members of a section of these Forces. It 
is too much to expect an impartial investigation with a 
court so constituted. 

“ As a further evidence that their task of investiga- 
tion was not approached in an impartial spirit, consider 
expressions used in the letters of condolence written on 
March 7th by the General Commandant of the Forces, 
and the Divisional Commissioner of the R.I.C. to the 
Limerick Corporation, plainly suggesting a motive for the 
murder of these men by extremists of their own party. 

“ This lie has since grown in repetition in different 
forms, by practically every member of the Crown troops 
of all grades who called to this house of mourning. The 
General Commandant himself helped the growth of it at 
the military inquiry.’ 

# ¥ = 

Mrs. O’CALLAGHAN continues :— 

“The lie was started, as I can prove, before any of 
the Crown Forces reached my house, after the murder of 
my husband, Michael O'Callaghan. No man, no matter 
how honorable in himself, coming from such a milieu, 
that had, for its own reasons, prejudged the case, could 
bring in an impartial verdict. 

“As I have already shown in my statement on 
March 14th, the so-called public inquiry was held in 
conditions of extraordinary secrecy. Since then, the 
military authorities have censored or entirely suppressed 
the publication of my statement of the facts in some 
Irish newspapers. That statement introduced no facts 
except those which had been elicited at the military 
inquiry. I have other facts. 

“ At the military inquiry, the avenues leading to the 
truth were never explored. Where were the military 
patrols that night? Why were men allowed to walk the 
streets of the city on that particular night unchallenged 
and unquestioned? Evidence at the military inquiry 
showed that, on that Sunday night, five men were 
walking leisurely in Sarsfield Street, at about a distance 
of a hundred yards from the William Street police 
barracks and Cruise’s Hotel (in occupation of Military 
Auxiliary Cadets), when the doctor was coming to my 
husband. Three men passed and repassed the Strand 
Military Barracks, as the sentry there swore. Other 
movements of persons on that night, not referred to at 
the military inquiry, have also yet to be erplained. Who 
or what kept the police in William Street Barracks from 
turning out immediately in answer to my telephone call 
for a priest? 

“ Handicapped as the military inquiry was by its 
constitution and attitude, if it had followed up all the 
clues with ordinary fidelity and care, it should have no 
difficulty in bringing the guilt home to the group of 
persons responsible for the murders. 

“ Were I given an opportunity of placing the further 
facts in my possession before an impartial jury of my 
own countrymen and countrywomen, I would be able to 
bring the guilt home, not only to the group, but to 
individuals.” 

* * * 

Tue Greeks have lost no time in drawing the conclu- 
sion from the failure of the Allied Council in London to 
settle the affairs of the East. While fresh classes of 
reservists are being called up at home, the army in Asia 
Minor has begun to advance without waiting for their 
arrival. It has already captured Afiun Karahiasar, the 
junction of the main Anatolian railway line with the 
Smyrna line. To deprive the Turks of the use of the 
main railway is a big achievement. If the Greeks can 


clear the whole line and use it, it should be even more 





valuable to them than it was to the Turks. This success 
suggests that the Greeks may have been better informed 
than General Gouraud, when they spoke lightly of the 
ability of the Turks to resist them. But it is early for 
any confident opinion, for the Turks require time to 
bring up the troops whom they have been wasting against 
Georgia and Armenia. The Greeks may win battles, 
but it is impossible to think of any permanent peace on 
the basis of their occupation of all Asia Minor. Our 
experience with the Greeks repeats the lesson of the 
French dealings with the Poles. It is easier to incite one 
of these minor Allies to feats of conquest than to control 
it. King Constantine is a milder and more popular ruler 
than M. Venizelos, but he is a soldier, and the legend of 
his destiny to win back Constantinople for Greece lies 
behind his restoration. If these victories continue, 
Greece will demand Constantinople. Even now there is 
talk of celebrating mans at Ester in St. Sophia. 


Tue ex-Emperor Karl has made a bid for the 
throne of Hungary. Getting himself transported through 
Vienna to West Hungary, he appeared at the main head- 
quarters of the Hungarian Army, which is probably 
Royalist, and afterwards saw Admiral Horthy, who is 
said to be personally in favor of a restoration. 
Politically, however, the attempt was disavowed, and 
Tchecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia have let it be known 
that they would regard Karl’s return as a casus belli with 
Hungary. France has emphasized her opposition, doubt- 
less thinking that she might be accused of fostering it ; 
Italy is, of course, unfeignedly hostile, and the Entente 
has formally protested. Probably, if Hungary had her 
will, he would be welcomed, for he is personally sym- 
pathetic, and Hapsburg loyalty is not likely to disappear 
in a few months. But no other Power would consent, 
and in Austria neither Liberalism nor Socialism will 
tolerate a return of the dynasty. 

* * 


THE sequel to the Upper Silesian plébiscite has 
followed the lines which we foresaw. The Germans, 
assuming that their substantial majority has given them 
the province, are already publishing the details of the 
autonomy which they propose to confer upon it. It 
ceases to be a part of Russia, and ranks as a federal State 
with a very satisfactory constitution. The Poles, on the 
other hand, basing themselves on the hints in the Treaty, 
which suggest partition, claim two-thirds of the province. 
They have a majority in the mining district, but they 
argue it cannot, without mutual ruin, be separated from 
the industrial district, though that voted German ; there- 
fore they must have both. The Polish premise is sound, 
but we should apply it to maintain the indivisibility of 
the whole province. In so doing we doubt if any sub- 
stantial wrong would be done to the Polish miners. They 
are all Socialists, and largely Communists, engaged in a 
bitter class war with their German employers. They 
voted as they did chiefly, we imagine, because to vote 
for Poland was to vote against the only capitalists of 
whom they have any experience. If they had their way, 
if the German owners were expropriated, and Franco- 
Polish companies replaced them, would the miners be 
more content? Wedoubt it. They are much better off 
than the Polish miners of Dombrova, where the capital 
is chiefly French. 


* * 

Tae Communists of Saxony have celebrated Easter 
by an armed rising, less formidable than that of 
the Ruhr miners last year, but still notable in ite 
way. They occupied several industrial towns, Halle, 
Eisleben, and Mansfeld, for a time. In one place they 
conscripted 3,000 factory hands and were able to arm 
them. They have destroyed some public buildings and 
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bridges, as well as the houses of unpopular employers. | 


They may have hoped that Saxony would give the signal 
for a general rising, for they have called, without 
response, for a general strike, especially on the railways. 
At Hamburg, also, they occupied some of the shipyards, 
and in Berlin blew up (some accounts say with only 
partial success) the vital railway viaduct at Charlotten- 
burg. The troops and “Security ’’ Police seem to be 
able to repress the rising wherever they are massed. Its 
only results so far are a certain amount of stupid destruc- 
tion and some slaughter. But already the Bavarians 
are using the rising as an argument against further dis- 
armament, which can hardly be the effect at which the 
Communists aimed. These senseless tactics may reflect 
the headless condition of the German Communist Party, 
which lately lost from its executive the only able and 
relatively sane leaders that it possessed, Diumig, Levi 
and Clara Zetkin. If Moscow inspired this folly, it is 
one proof the more of the disastrous leading of the Third 
International whenever it acts outside Russia. There 
is, however, another theory to explain this mysterious 
rising—that it was prompted by agents provocateurs in 
the service of the reaction. It is significant that in 
almost every case the numerous attempts to blow up 
bridges or public buildings were failures. 
* * * 

THE report of the Reparations Commission on the 
indemnity due by May Ist, and the German reply to it, 
bring us face to face in a new form with the breakdown 
of the Treaty. The Allied experts have now fixed their 
official estimate of the value of the indemnity in kind 
already paid by Germany at £400 millions. There are, 
therefore, £600 millions still due of the sum payable 
under the Treaty of May. On this showing, the Germans 
have been guilty (or will be so in a few weeks) of “ volun- 
tary default,’’ with all the consequences in the shape of 
penalties which it entails. They are, accordingly, 
formally summoned to pay up before the fatal day. The 
Germans, in reply, protest their inability to pay anything 
more, and produce their own reckoning to show that 
they have already paid £1,100 millions. The difference 
in the two reckonings turns, of course, on prices. For 
example, are the German merchant ships handed over to 
be valued at the prices ruling when they were surren- 
dered, or at the prices which obtain now in England, 
after their delivery has glutted the market, and also after 
this market has been artificially restricted by forbidding 
sale or re-sale to foreigners? This tonnage had, and might 
again have, a high value. But we, by our policy, have 
reduced it to scrap iron. 

* * * 

Tue German statistics of foreign trade are now 
available up to the end of August of last year. The 
interest of the export figures is enhanced by comparative 
tablés of quantities, which give a basis (as, of course, 
uncorrected tables of values do not) for comparing the 
volume of trade in 1920 with that of 1913. Ironware is 
just one-eighth of the peace figure, textiles one-seventh. 
Furs were a ninth, and boots and shoes a seventh. One 
might go on monotonously adding to such items. Some 
figures, however, were much better than these. Thus 
machinery amounts to 7 million cwt., as against 10 in 
1913. In the export of vehicles there is an actual 
increase to 2.2 million cwt., as against 1.6. Salt also 
showed arise. In general, however, the textile and iron 
figures seem to be typical. Though the full figures for 
the year are not yet available, these details seem 
sufficient answer to the “shamming dead’’ campaign. 
The triith, obviously, is that while there is an improve- 
ment over 1919 (which was more than half a blockade 
year), there is no approach to peace standards, except in 
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the important departments of machinery and cars. 
These figures confirm the view based on the coal supply 
which we took last week. 

* * * 

THE nearer one gets to detail and precision in every 
set of figures that affects the indemnity question, the 
stronger grows the case for submission of the whole sub- 
ject to neutral inquiry. Every one of the data is subject 
to controversy, and the divergence on these huge figures 
runs into thousands of millions. Thus the German 
Government replies to Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate of the 
damage done to France, by quoting a totally different 
set of figures, which seem to be French and official. Thus, 
while he said that 520,000 kilometres of roads had been 
destroyed, the other estimate (that of M. Claveille, 
Minister of Public Works) is only 105,000 kilometres. As 
to railways, his figure is 8,000 kilometres, and the other 
only 5,300. He spoke of 20,603 ruined factories, while 
the French official reckoning was only 4,321. We know, 


and can know, nothing of the true facts. But 
such discrepancies prejudice the case which the 
Allies are trying to impose without any dis- 


interested control. Again, after all this oratory, which 
has led the plain man to believe that the whole Allied 
bill is for reconstruction, we have now the official admis- 
sion that over £4,000 millions of the total is for pensions 
—-an item excluded by the pre-Armistice terms. Our 
own strong belief is that if the reckoning were brought 
back honestly to restoration in kind and labor of the 
damage really done, the whole difficulty of the indemnity 
would rapidly disappear. 
* * * 

CAMBRIDGE won the boat race, by a bare length, after 
a magnificent struggle, in which Oxford, after falling 
behind at the start, got a lead of two-thirds of a length at 
Hammersmith Bridge, began to lose it round Chiswick 
bend, was caught at Barnes Bridge, and rowed out at the 
finish. Cambridge won by mechanical skill and the ease 
and forbearance which style imparts to a perfectly 
trained crew, with a great stroke to lead them and set 
their tactics. The “ Morning Post’’ comments that this 
game and gallant spirit is one of the gifts of our 
aristocratic school and university system to the “ lusty 
commons,’’ who imitate it so well that they come to 
regard even war as “a sporting issue.’’ There is truth 
in that. But it is a truth of a higher barbarism, not of 
a civilization. And, after all, it is not the “lusty 
commons” who set the “ sport’ of war. Most of them 
play it on compulsion. 

7% ¥ % 

WE are glad to see that the ‘“ Times’’ has drawn 
the Prince of Monaco into a public expression of the 
detestation of the pigeon-shooting at Monte Carlo which 
he has always felt, and is beginning to organize the 
equally strong feeling of the visitors. On this the testi- 
mony is overwhelming. The “ Times’’ publishes example 
after example of English opinion, and that of the French 
is quite as strong, the disgusting business being main- 
tained by a small knot of inferior English and Italian 
“sportsmen,’’ and their attendant profiteers. Take, for 
example, this typical protest, which reaches this office, 
and represents a normal experience :— 

“This is our first visit to the Riviera, and we paid 
our first visit to Monte Carlo recently, and, unfortun- 
ately, strolled on to the Terrace when the shooting was 
on. My little girl of thirteen was—shall I say ?—out- 
raged, it is not too strong a word, at the sight. My wife 
and I hurried her away from the spot, and put our- 
selves as quickly as we could out of hearing of the 
shooting. 

“We shall not think of revisiting the place while 


this cruel sight is practically forced on all those who 
visit the Terrace.” 
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Politics and Affairs. 


COMMUNISM IN TRANSITION. 
LeEntn’s recent speech at the tenth congress of his party 
obviously marked an epoch in the evolution of the Com- 
munist Republic. It announced a compromise so far- 
reaching in its attitude to the peasants, that one may 
plausibly interpret it as a confession that the attempt 
to set up a Socialist economy has failed, at all events in 
agriculture. Mr. Lloyd George has underlined that 
reading of it in a rollicking burlesque, which has its 
interest both as commentary and self-revelation. His 
argument appeared to be that since the Moscow 
Government is itself abandoning Socialism, there could 
be no longer any real objection to a de facto recognition 
of it. It is, then, as we always suspected. The real 
reason for the invasions, the blockade, and the boycott 
of Russia, was not the excesses of the Bolsheviks, nor 
their abandonment of democracy. The real reason, as 
Mr. George’s argument confesses, was that Russia had 
become a Socialist State. That, indeed, was clear 
enough from other indications, for the ‘“ Whites,” whom 
we supported, were just as cruel as the Reds, and less 
democratic. Mr. George, then, invites us to rejoice 
because he believes that the first experiment on a great 
scale to base society on other motives than the love of 
gain, has confessedly broken down. It is natural that 
he should rejoice, for he will find this demonstration from 
events very convenient in his efforts to rally all the 
forces of property for united opposition to our own 
moderate Socialist Labor Party. 

Less interested persons may not share his elation. 
If the Bolshevik régime were to break down at any of 
the several points where it has worked on a low reading 
of human nature, we should find some consolation in its 
failure. It has abused force; it has despised and almost 
cast out democracy; it has set up an ugly machine 
of spying and delation. So far as it has succeeded 
by using such methods, it has helped to justify the 
assumption of all despotisms that men in the mass are, on 
the whole, cowards and weaklings. That was its realistic 
side. On its idealistic side, it worked on the very 
different assumption that at bottom the social instinct 
is the strongest thing in human nature. Its whole 
economic structure is bound, sooner or later, to break 
down, unless a fair proportion of the abler men and 
women in a community are willing to work with zeal and 
heart for no reward more substantial than the delight in 
tasks well performed, the pleasure of creative effort, the 
satisfaction of seeing the common affairs of the publicly 
ewned factory, railway, or farm thriving under their 
care, or (on a slightly lower plane) for the praise of their 
fellows, and the enjoyment of power used for the common 
good. Experience may, indeed, show that such motives 
are too weak to create an ordered and productive society. 
But if that be so, a good man will hardly rejoice. He 
will accept the lesson as a sad reminder of human frailty. 
To rejoice because the breakdown of an idealistic experi- 
ment had taught us that only the love of gain will make 
the wheels of life go round, reminds us of the worldling 
who smiles when he hears that an ascetic has been caught 
out in a vulgar debauch. 

In point of fact we doubt whether any general 
conclusion can be drawn from the partial failure 
of this Russian experiment. One cannot say that the 
original Soviet plan for dealing with the peasants has 
failed. It never worked. In theory the peasant was 
expected to give up the whole surplus of his chief crops 
to the State, after a sufficiency had heen set apart for 











the needs of his own family. What he surrendered was 
valued, and gave him a claim to receive an equivalent in 
oil, salt, tools, textiles, and other manufactured goods. 
In pre-war days barely 15 per cent. of the peasants of 
European Russia ever had any surplus whatever for 
market. A deficit was more usual, which had to be made 
good by labor on the estates of the gentry or in the 
towns. Even after the enlargement of the peasants’ 
holdings which followed the Revolution, few peasants 
in Central Russia had any considerable surplus. The 
requisition made very moderate demands upon them, 
and in State services alone, to say nothing of goods, most 
of them received as much as they gave, or more. 

It was otherwise in the rich, “ producing ” provinces 
of Siberia, the Ukraine, the Volga region, and the 
Caucasus. Here even the average peasant had a surplus, 
and the richer peasants a large one. They received no 
real equivalent for their harvests, hardly even an appre- 
ciable payment on account. Propaganda was busy con- 
tinually in making excuses and appeals. There were no 
textiles because Koltchak had occupied the cotton fields 
of Turkestan, no iron goods because the Ukraine was cut 
off, no rubber goods because of the English blockade: 
the peasant must lend to the Soviets: he should be 
repaid when the civil war was over. To some extent 
these appeals did take effect. The peasants, like every- 
one else, wanted to see the Poles defeated and Wrangel 
overthrown. When persuasion failed, force was used, 
and often with relentless severity. On the whole, the 
peasants, who preferred the Reds to the Whites, post- 
poned their claims and grievances. But they also 
diminished their efforts. The area under cultivation 
shrank alarmingly, and the methods of tillage did not 
improve. The peasant would not give grain for 
promises, and he tended to grow only what his own 
family could consume. He also sold his surplus, when- 
ever he could, in the speculative market, for fantastic 
prices dictated by the scarcity and also by the risk of 
these unlawful dealings. Lenin seems to have hoped 
that the recovery of industry after the end of the Polish 
war and the defeat of Wrangel, would enable him to pay 
the peasants a fair equivalent for their grain in goods. 
There was such a recovery during the early part of the 
winter, but it came too slowly or too late. The accident 
of the drought, which had ruined every crop in Euro- 
pean Russia, forced him to requisition more severely 
than ever, especially in Siberia and the Caucasus. He 
tried, moreover, to enforce wider cultivation, partly by 
giving seed and partly by compulsion. ‘The peasants’ 
patience, when war could no longer be pleaded as an 
excuse, evidently broke down. The discontent grew 
general and alarming, and Lenin has recognized that 
there was justification for it. 

His new plan we take to be this. The peasant who 
has escaped all taxes since 1917 will now be expected to 
pay one-tenth of his harvest in kind by way of tax. It 
is a light tax, for it includes every kind of tribute, since 
rents and mortgage payments are abolished. It will 
probably be paid willingly enough, for it accords with 
old habits, and the difficulty, if any is felt, will be now 
in the poor Central Provinces, which, in the main, are 
loyal to Moscow, and not in the wealthier and less 
“ Red ’’ provinces of outer Russia. This tithe, if culti- 
vation improves and extends, may suffice to feed the 
town population, the industrial workers, the officials, 
and the army, who will continue to receive their rations 
free, or at nominal prices. Lenin reckons that the 
peasant with the other nine-tenths at his own disposal 
will now have an incentive to cultivate more extensively 
So he will, provided that there are goods to exchange 
for his produce. Had there been goods enough for that 
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purpose the old plan would have answered well enough. 
Assuming that the valuation were fairly carried out, 
then the more grain he produced, the more goods he 
would have received in exchange. In theory that should 
have been stimulus enough. In practice the new plan 
will work no better, unless industry revives, or unless 
foreign trade is restarted. But certainly the plan, 
whether it produces bigger harvests or not, will work 
more smoothly. There will be less force, less resistance, 
less discontent. 

Mr. George and others may have imagined that the 
concession of free commerce in grain means the setting 
up once more of capitalistic trading—with its middle- 
men, its wholesale grain merchants buying up the har- 
vests for the foreign or the local market, with all the 
old-world mechanism of credit, speculation, and profit- 
eering. That we conceive to be a complete mistake. No 
such middlemen survive. If they did, they could not use 
the State railways, and would be unable to transport 
their purchases. The peasant will sell a certain amount 
of his produce retail in the open market of the nearest 
town. That will be the rule in Central Russia. Else- 
where, where the problem of moving crops is more serious 
than the difficulty of growing them, the only consider- 
able purchaser will be the State, acting through the 
official Co-operative Societies. In Siberia, the Volga 
region, and the Caucasus, the change will be rather one 
of form than of substance. The State will take a tenth 
of the harvest as a tax; it will buy the rest, freely, in so 
far as it has goods to give for it. These goods it may 
import, or manufacture, but in neither case do we foresee 
the growth of private trading for gain on any big scale. 
The chief significance of the new departure is, indeed, 
that it may make it possible to organize the export of 
flax and grain by barter. Mr. Krassin will buy manu- 
factured goods in Lendon; he will exchange them in 
Siberia for wheat. There will, and can, be no private 
profit so long as the exchange is organized by the 
Co-operative Societies. 

So far, then, as the process of modification has yet 
gone, we do not see that Lenin has given up any esseutial 
of his system. The former method of production and 
requisition was not Communism. The new method is 
not Capitalism. The Bolsheviks had to accept, much 
against the grain, the instinctive, traditional demand of 
the peasants for a universal system of small holdings. 
They are, to all practical purposes, owners, though they 
have no title deeds, and cannct mortgage or sell their 
bits of land. This is certainly not “ property,’’ as the 
West understands it. But neither is it Communism. The 
real Socialist basis in agriculture may be seen, in several 
distinct phases. There are ‘“ Soviet’’ farms, belonging 
to the State, conducted by expert managers, with the 
labor of workmen, who have their councils and receive 
their wages, exactly like factory hands. There are 
“communal ”’ farms, tilled by a number, large or small, 
of families, who eat at a common table, and work 
together. There are also “ artels,’’ Co-operative grcvps, 
consisting of all or part of the peasants of a village, who 
have flung their little strips of land into a single estate 
and agreed to cultivate it collectively. In all these cases, 
which admit of several intermediate forms, the old 
peasant individualism, alike in method and in mentality, 
has been superseded. They all cultivate by more.or less 
scientific methods. They all use a six or eight field 
rotation of crops instead of the inconceivably wasteful 
two or three field system of the peasants, which leaves 
half or a third of the land idle and fallow every season. 
They all get a ten to twenty-fold yield, where the peasant 
is content with a five-fold yield. They all involve work 
ina team, and exclude any thought of profit in the strict 











| have more reason than anybody else to dread. 


sense of the word, though they all promise a better 
standard of life and shorter hours of work tlian fall to 
the lonely peasant who fights for his own hand. They 
all care for the aged and the sick in the true communal 
spirit. 

The test for a Communist State is not to be found in 
the expedients, necessarily opportunist, which it adopts 
in dealing with individualist peasant cultivation. The 
test for it is its ability to bring the peasants freely into 
one form or another of collective cultivation. The rate 
of this advance depends mainly on the ability of the 
State to provide machinery. Few villages, at any rate 
in Central Russia, hesitate for long to form themselves 
into artels, if the Soviet is able to set them up with 
a fair supply of modern agricultural machines. 

Mr. George, in short, is wrong in supposing that 
Lenin is an opportunist of his own type. He knows how 
to make temporary concessions, and drops an expedient 
readily when he sees a better. But all the while, as we 
read him, he pursues unfalteringly his central purpose of 
organizing the whole Russian countryside in collective 
production. Marx taught him that men’s minds change 
and adapt themselves more readily with changing forms 
of production than in response to teaching and preach- 
ing. If he can get his machines—above all, if he can set 
his vast plans of electrification going—he will make 
Socialists in a few years out of his backward, individualist 
peasants. He may fail, and that for many reasons—his 
callous abuse of force, the hostility of the West, the 
incredible slothfulness of the Russian masses. But Mr. 
George’s rejoicing is premature. A change in the 


expedients of the transition period does not yet spell 
failure. 





CHAOS IN THE COAL TRADE. 
THE coal crisis is the penalty we are paying for a states- 
manship which looks at every question as a problem in 
electioneering tactics. Last week Mr. Lloyd George 
rallied the moderate and sober men of all parties to a 
united attack on the forces of Labor. A few days later 
the I.L.P., which most people regard 2s a section of the 
Labor Party well to the Left, repudiated by an over- 
whelming majority the doctrines of Lenin, and refused 
to have anything to do with the Third International. 
This was very disobliging of them. A good many sober 
and moderate men will reflect with Mr. Murray, a 
Scottish Coalition Liberal M.P., that the Prime 
Minister’s proposal to divide the country into Bolsheviks 
and anti-Bolsheviks, though it may suit his purposes, 
does not provide any illuminating guidance for 
the problem it has to face, and that it may create just 
that kind of class conflict which sober and moderate men 
It is 
much easier for Mr. Lloyd George to find a good 
electioneering phrase than to discover an economic 
remedy, and the coal crisis is an excellent example of 
the result of this way of treating a problem. If the 
Bolshevik bogey had never been thought of as a good 
electioneering property, if Mr. Lloyd George had been 
able to think and act two years ago like a man facing 
the realities of an industrial crisis of the first magnitude 


| rather than a man chiefly anxious to exploit its political 


opportunities, we should not now be in the very grave fix 
in which we find ourselves. 

It was clear to everybody after the war that the 
mining industry must be reorganized. It is impossible 
to conduct a great. industry with economy or success if 
the great mass of workers in thet industry challenge the 
whole system on which it is conducted. This was the 
case with the mining industry at the end of. the war. 
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Its experiences had strengthened the hostility to 
working for private profit that was already becoming 
a power in the minds of the workers. After 
the war the miners formulated their objections to 
the existing system: they wanted the mines to be 
nationalized ; they wanted to have a share in the control ; 
they wanted the industry to be treated as a unit, so 
that there should be fewer discrepancies between the 
earnings of this or that district, and they wanted to 
extinguish or minimize the waste which is inevitable 
under the present arrangements. They made out a case 
for their main proposals which convinced Mr. Justice 
Sankey, and by the time that the Commission reported it 
was common ground that the present system must at last 
be drastically amended. It was thought at first that the 
Government would act on this report. Mr. Lloyd George 
was known to be looking one day to the left and another 
day to the right; blowing hot and cold as circumstances 
prompted. Ultimately he stepped to the right, 
denounced nationalization as the Moscow peril, criticized 
the chairman of his Commission, and made it clear 
that he had thrown in his lot with the party of the right. 
What then happened to the coal industry? Mr. Lloyd 
George had settled the political question in which he was 
interested, and had decided that there was more to lose 
than to gain in accepting the new ideas. But he had not 
settled the economic difficulty, which was the provlem of 
adapting the industry to the new temper of the miners 
and abolishing the inefficiency and waste which had been 
proved to exist. All the valuable work done by the 
Commission was wasted. All the standing troubles of 
the industry remained untouched. 

The Government, after refusing to treat the 
admitted evils of the system, have now done the com- 
munity the final disservice of abandoning control at 
the moment most likely to cause confusion in the 
industry. That is a reckless decision. It is not surpris- 
ing that many miners regard it as a sinister one. 
For at this moment the coal trade is paying 
the penalty of our ridiculous plans for making Germany 
pay for the war. The German miners in the Ruhr 
Valley are being forced to work nine or ten hours a day 
to send coal to France, for France to resell to Italy or 
Central Europe. Thus the British miner is made to pay 
the German indemnity ; and not the British miner only, 
because the British miner will not, and cannot, pay 
without making other British people pay. Mr. Lloyd 
George is directly responsible for the difficulties of the 
industry, because he has adopted a European policy which 
hits it in the face. Yet at such a moment his Govern- 
ment abandons control and throws the industry on its 
own resources, which means that it must readjust its 
wages to a passing conditicn of things under arrangements 
which have been condemned not only by the miners but 
by the Sankey Commission. The mineowners propose 
a series of reductions of wages which vary from some- 
thing like 2s. a week in Yorkshire to something like £2 
in other districts. Those figures alone are a sufficient 
condemnation of the Government’s treatment of the 
industry. A strike is no way out, and its social implica- 
tions are alarming. It will not help the men, for, though 
they are asked to take in some cases reductions on a 
scale which no set of workers cau accept, there is no 
reason to suppose that it can maintain wages. 
Their Union funds are low; ‘and a strike in the 
present state of employment, and the present state of 
the coal market, could only render their circumstances 
desperate. Nor, we think, can the community be asked 
to accept Mr. Hodges’s proposal in the “ Times ’’ to make 
the coal trade a temporary pensioner on its resources. 
One trade cannot quarter itself on the other industries. 





The only possible course is to maintain control 
a little longer, and meanwhile to treat the problems of 
the industry with the consideration that they need. 
Further inquiry into wage rates is surely an equitable 
and a human expedient when the decreases are so large 
and sosweeping. Onethingiscertain. The miners will not 
permanently accept the re-imposition of the old system 
with the dependence for wages on the differing circum- 
stances of various districts. If the industry is ever 
to have peace and to work with vigor, a solution of 
that problem must be found. Unhappily we live under 
a Government which maintains its existence by avoiding 
solutions. 











THE CHARACTER OF THE MALLOW INQUIRY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHEN ZUM. 


Sir,—I was present at the opening of the Mallow 
Inquiry with my wife and two friends. Perhaps you will 
allow me to mention certain facts about it which will 
explain why Ireland will not regard its conclusions with 
the confidence with which one or two of your contem- 
poraries seem disposed to accept them. 

1. Before this inquiry was held, a secret inquiry 
had been held in the barracks, at which the railwaymen 
had no legal representation. 

2. The Court which held the second inquiry was net 
a new Court, but the Court that had held the first. 

3. This Court consisted of three officers of the army 
of occupation and one officer of the R.I.C.—the 
incriminated force. 

4. Mr. Healy, who appeared for the railwaymen at 
the second inquiry, objected to the composition of the 
Court on both these grounds. 

5. At the second inquiry both railwaymen and 
R.1.C. were represented, but no cross-examination was 
allowed, and no speeches by counsel. 

6. The evidence given at the first inquiry was 
treated as the basis of the second. 

7. Captain King, whose evidence was vital, was a 
witness at the first secret inquiry, but not at the second. 

8. When Mr. Healy complained about 6 and 7 the 
President of the Court replied, “ This inquiry must be 
finished as soon as possible.”’ 

9. The Press reports were censored during the first 
days of the inquiry when the railwaymen were giving 
evidence. 

One of my friends and I saw two of the wounded 
railwaymen in the Cork infirmary before the inquiry, and 
heard from them a full account of the circumstances 
under which they were shot. We heard the same story 
told in Court by two other wounded railwaymen. I have 
read all the evidence given during the rest of the inquiry. 
I have examined the place where they fell very carefully. 
Some of them fell under cover of a very high wall, which 
would have screened them completely from fire coming 
from the other side of the station. It is difficult to see 
how they could have been hit, except from behind, and 
the published evidence gives no clue to the argument that 
brought these three officers and this constable to reject 
their story. 

One statement made by the Court has an interest, 
for it shows how little the soldiers know of the life of the 
Irishmen under our régime. One witness was asked why 
he was at the station at half-past ten when he did not 
begin duty till a good deal later. He replied that he 
went to the station before curfew. He was asked why 
he did not apply for a permit, and he said that he did 
not regard a permit as a protection against the danger of 
being shot after curfew. Anyone knowing anything of 
Irish life knows that a man takes a risk if he goes out 
after curfew, even if he has 2 permit. The Court actually 
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refers to this omission to apply for a permit as if it 
betrayed a sinister purpose. 

Ons incident of the inquiry is worth mention. It is 
the custom in military inquiries to take down the 
evidence of a witness in narrative form, and then to read 
it over to the witness. In this case the member of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Court who discharged this duty omitted a most important | 


statement, very damaging to the R.I.C. I do not suggest 
that the omission was deliberate. 


He read the narrative | 


to the witness, who noticed nothing. This was not sur- | 
prising, for a man giving evidence with a bullet in his | 


stomach may easily forget a point. 
up, and the grave omission was rectified. 
have happened to that witness’s evidence if it had been 


given at one of the many inquiries at which no legal 
representative is allowed ? 

On looking at the published report, I ask myself 
again, as I asked myself in the Court at Mallow last 
month, What would happen to a Government that dared 
to treat the death and wounding of a number of Engiish 
workmen, shot at their place of daily work, in this spirit? 
No independent Court, but an inquiry conducted by a 
tribunal one member of which cannot be regarded by 
any stretch of the imagination as impartial. No cross- 


Mr. Healy jumped | examination, a principal witness never called, and the 


What would | age 
soon as possible.’’—Yours, &c., 


governing consideration the necessity of finishing “as 


J. L. Hammonp. 








“MY INTERVIEW WITH 


By A. G. 


THREE weeks ago you were good enough to publish a 


MR. WILSON.” 


GARDINER. 


letter from me in which [ recorded a passage from the | 


conversation I had with ex-President Wilson at Paris in 
January, 1919, relating to the grave and inexcusable 
misreading in the English Press of his message to the 
belligerents in December, 1916. I expressed the hops 
that Mr. Lloyd George would give me permission to 
place on record his conversation with me at 10, Downing 
Street on the day of the receipt of that message. I have 
not received that permission, and for the present, there- 
fore, the matter must be left to the intelligent specula- 
tion of your readers. 

But there were certain other subjects touched on 
in my interview with the President which are not with- 
out interest to-day, and I gladly accept your invitation 
to recall them. I had spent the morning with General 
Smuts, and he had spoken of the hostility to the Presi- 
dent and his policy which had begun to be apparent in 
America, and especially of the demand that America 
should revert to “isolation.’’ Knowing that I was to 
meet the President that night, he suggested that I might 
usefully impress on him that if America detached itself 
from the League of Nations there could be no League 
worth the name. The wiole burden of carrying it on in 
the present condition of Europe would fall on this 
country, and we could not carry it alone. I turned my 
conversation with the President to this subject, apropos 
of the news from America. 

The President: ‘“ Yes, I see the danger, and I see 
that my task when I leave Paris will be to convert my 
fellow-countrymen. It is a formidable task in view of 
the opposition and of the traditions of the country. I 
am bound to confess ’’ (smiling) “ that there are as many 
provincial minds to the square mile in my country as 
anywhere. And it is not wonderful that it should be 
so. Its history is the history of detachment. Its 
geography is the geography of detachment. It is a great 
country with great problems of its own, profoundly self- 
occupied, and with little intercourse with the outside 
political world. The war has come to it as a tremendous 
breach with its past, and it is not surprising if there is 
unreadiness to see that the breach is final and that isola- 
tion is no longer a tenable policy in a world which the 
war has shown to be a unit of interest. But my people 
have one great quality in a higher degree, I think, than 
any other people. They are responsive to a moral appeal 
and to a disinterested cause in a remarkable degree, and 
I have confidence that when they have the issue put 
clearly before them they will come to a right judgment. 
I shall try to bring them to that right judgment.”’ 





How he attempted to carry out his purpose and 
how he failed is matter of history, but I may digress for 
a moment to indicate the circumstances in which he tried 
and failed. When I was in Washington ten months 
later, and the President was on his sick bed, Admiral 
Grayson, his medical adviser, told me that he warned 
the President when they returned from Paris to America 
that if, in his then state of health, he went on his pro- 
jected tour, he would do so at the risk of his life. The 
President replied that there were some risks that had to 
be taken, adding that if he gave his life the cause was 
worth dying for and that it would probably not suffer as 
a consequence. In the result he was not able to deliver 
his appeal, nor did he give the cause the emotional 
impulse which would have come from his own death in 
the attempt to make it. His unrivalled gift of speech 
failed him, and in the end the campaign from which he 
had hoped so much was interrupted and he was taken 
back to the White House to be the silent target of the 
political malevolence of his opponents. 

To return to the interview. It took place two days 
before the Prinkipo proposal was announced. He men- 
tioned that he had induced the Conference to consent to 
delegates of the Allies meeting delegates from Russia 
at Samos—changed the next day to Prinkipo. 

Myself: “Samos? ”’ 

The President: ‘ You mean why not Paris? Quite 
so. I have urged Paris; but Mr. Clemenceau ’’ (the 
President invariably referred to his colleagues as “ Mr.’’ 
Clemenceau and “ Mr.’’ Orlando) “ will not agree. He 
says that he cannot guarantee the safety of the Russians 
if they come here. The obvious comment on that is that 
the Conference ought to have been in a city where we 
could safely summon anyone whom we thought it 
necessary to summon.”’ 

His conversation throughout was entirely free from 
any indication of his personal opinion or attitude towards 
the other members of the Conference. He spoke of them 
cordially and good-humoredly. Of his own temper and 
purpose in coming to Europe he gave the clearest indica- 
tion in referring to my remark that I had been asked to 
go over the devastated area. 

The President: “ My French friends are a little 
annoyed with me because I have not been to see the 
devastated territory. I do not need to see these things 
in order to understand their meaning. I know what the 
devastations of war are like. I am old enough to 
remember seeing the ruin in my own country in the 
Civil War. I have not come to Europe to fan the embers 
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of the war in me. I have come to try to help to bring 
about a just settlement and to restore the spirit and 
purpose of peace to the world. It will not help me in 
the object I have in view to spend days in touring over 
the ruined country.’’ 

I referred to the claim that was then being urgently 
made on behalf of Ireland to be heard at the Conference. 
The Ulster-Calvinist strain in him immediately became 
apparent. He was, of course, entirely sympathetic with 
the Irish claim to self-govarnment, but severely critical 
of the Irish attitude in America. 

Myself: “It is fair to remember the circumstarices 
of their emigration in the past and the bitter memories 
they have carried with them.”’ 

” The President: “ That is so. Their feeling is natural 
and understandable. But it is unfair to carry to a 
country that has given them a refuge the perplexities of 
a foreign issue, and to involve the politics of that country 
in that issue. The Irish, no more than the Germans, 
can retain a dual nationalism. They have to make up 
their minds whether they are Irish or Americans. I 
hope the solution in Ireland will be such as to hasten 
that necessary decision.” 

Reverting to opinion in America on the subject of 
isolation, he spoke of the defects in the American con- 
stitutional system. The divorce of the executive from 
the legislature was a grave weakness in the working of 
a governmental system, and in this respect experience 
had shown that the English method was preferable. It 
made the machine of government more homogeneous, 
and more responsive to the true instincts of the country. 
He thought the office of President was endowed with too 
much power, and should be brought more into accord 
with the Presidential function in France. 

About his critics in America he preserved the same 
urbane air of detachment that he showed in regard to 
his colleagues at the Conference. He spoke of Mr. 
Roosevelt with respect, but justified his refusal to grant 
his request to be sent to Europe in command of the first 
American contingent. Mr. Roosevelt admitted his own 
professional deficiencies in the matter, but proposed to 
make his own selection of the military experts who 
should accompany him. “TI pointed out the complica- 
tions of such an equivocal command,”’ said the President, 
“ and indicated that the withdrawal of so many essential 
men would gravely imperil the interests of the great 
army which was being organized, of which the first 
contingent was only the assurance.”’ 

He said nothing explicit as to the grounds of his 
decision not to associate his leading political opponents 
with the Peace Mission to Paris, but I gathered from the 
tenor of his talk that the principal influence in that 
decision was the conviction that they did not whole- 
heartedly share his point of view in regard to the League 
of Nations; but that, as in the case of Mr. Elihu Root, 
they put their faith in international law. Events had 
shown that international law was a phantom barrier 
against the impact of fierce national interests, and with- 
out an organized society behind it, it would be as useless 
in the future as it had been in the past. 

At this time, although issues like that of the atti- 
tude of the Allies towards Russia had begun to reveal the 
formidable obstacles in his path, he was obviously 
sanguine as to the course of the negotiations. His con- 
fidence was due to the emphasis he laid on the League of 
Nations. He believed that if he could get the Covenant 
incorporated as an integral part of the Peace settlement 
the spirit of international relationship would be so 
changed that other matters would automatically adjust 
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his devotion to the idea was being exploited by the 
realists of Paris, who were prepared to let him have 
what they regarded as the shadow while they got the 
substance, I do not know, but I think he was so obsessed 
with the conviction that the Covenant would in opera- 
tion correct any failures in other directions that even if 
he had been conscious of the fact he would have been 
satisfied that he was getting the better of the exchange. 

I do not mean by this that he was indifferent.to the 
specific issues of the settlement. He discussed them with 
much animation and acumen, but the European political 
chess-board was new to him and he was no match for 
the masters in the technique of their own game. While 
he was absorbed in principles, they were absorbed in 
interests, and he was cut up in detail. I think Mr. 
Keynes has done him less than justice in criticizing his 
failure. He has not allowed for the governing factor of 
the Conference—a factor which the President could not 
anticipate, and which only became apparent as the pro- 
ceedings advanced. This was the constant support which 
French policy received from British influence. That 
influence was the dominating element in the Conference, 
and it was thrown unfailingly into the French scale. 
Often this occurred when the President had reason to 
assume that he carried English support with him. 

But, whatever may be the measure of the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility for his failure in regard to the Peace 
terms, it is unquestionably true that he believed that 
the pearl of price was the Covenant, and that he was 
prepared to make great sacrifices to win it. In the 
result, of course, he was wrong. But it is fair to 
remember that at this time he believed he would be able 
to carry American opinion with him. And if America 
had remained loyal to him the post-Peace history would 
have been profoundly changed. He could not foresee 
the tragic sequence of events—his physical breakdown, 
his failure to put the case for the Covenant before his 
fellow-countrymen, his disappearance from active life, 
and the tornado of malevolent abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion that swept the country while he lay helpless at the 
White House. 

He made mistakes. They were the mistakes of one 
who dwelt, perhaps, too much in the clouds, was scornful 
or ignorant of the artifices of the political game, had 
no talent for the manipulation of men, believed too easily 
that others were inspired by his own single-minded 
motives, and that it was only necessary to prove the 
justice of one’s case to carry consent. But whatever his 
mistakes and his failures, history will see in him the one 
conspicuous figure in the tragedy of Paris who honestly 
sought to win from the sacrifices of the war a better way 
of life for humanity. It is pleasant to think of him as 
{ saw him when his powers were still unabated and when 
he could still believe that his work would not be in vain. 





A London Diarn. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


My readers will be glad to hear that Queen Mary has 
recently given orders to her milliners that no plumage 
of wild birds is to be used for her hats. 


So the squirrel turns again in his cage, and the wires 
run round in the opposite direction. A few months ago, it 
was the “old world’”’ which, in Mr. George’s opinion, 
“ must and should come to an end.’’ “ Slums,’’ “sweat- 
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riches of the earth,’’ all must cease. Even man’s moral 
nature must be transformed, and “ anxiety,’’ “ despair,”’ 
“entrenched selfishness ’’ flee before the breath of the 
Georgian evangel. Now it seems that the “old world ”’ 
was built up on the rock of ‘‘ private enterprise,’’ “ indi- 
vidual effort,’’ and “the stimulus of reasonable gain.’’ 
Should Socialism be permitted to pull down these pillars 
of the State, wrought by the “great prophets and 
leaders’ of mankind? Perish the thought! Beware, then, 
the insidious sappers of the Labor Party. They meant to 
gain power by exploiting the “ little grievances ’’ of the 
people— such as “ slums,’’ “ unemployment,’’ and 
“ entrenched selfishness.’’ And then they would proceed 
to “ tear up the rails.’’ 


WELL, we know our Mr. George. He never tried 
to build the “ new world.’’ But it would arise to-morrow 
with his blessing, provided he saw a way to floating his 
barque on its waters. That being impossible, we have 
this gaudy scarecrow, painted to frighten the Wildmen 
of Mr. George’s new party, with Marat-Henderson and 
Chaumette-Thomas dressed up for the revolutionary 
procession. The Prime Minister hus not a scrap 
of fear of the Labor Party, and would swop 
réles and policies with either of these gentlemen 
to-morrow, were there a chance of a feasible arrangement. 
There is a Left Wing to Labor, as to other parties? 
Doubtless, and as the I.L.P. Conference shows, it is in 
subjection to the Right. But Mr. George’s real concern 
is with his own Left Wing, which (especially after the 
compliments to Leniu and Co.) exhibits a rather stand- 
off attitude to his slippery self. Hence the speech at 
the Tory luncheon. 


EssENTIALLY, I think he has failed. His speech had 
a bad Press. It found absolutely no echo in the City, 
where a wind of almost robust Liberalism began to blow. 
Nor has medium Conservatism been impressed. Even 
the “Morning Post’’ protests that it does not 
regard Labor as a savage beast. And the average 
Tory is by no means out for civil war. He has 
not quite forgotten the comradeship of the trenches. A 
few months ago these Jacobin miners and mill-hands were 
sharing mud and misery with him in Flanders. Now, 
according to Mr. George, their social aspirations are the 
“great danger,’’ worse, even, than the German one. 
Really, this is strange talk. Mr. George has done very 
well without principles, and proposes to go on as he 
began. But Toryism is a positive creed, based on definite 
political ideas, such as the aristocratic system, the armed 
and the bureaucratic services, and a revived and fortified 
Second Chamber. There is a similar difference on tactics. 
Mr. George wants a plébiscite on himself. The Tories 
want a normal battle, fought under the Tory banner. 
Thus there is a direct conflict of interests. 


THEen there is reprisals. As that spectacle 
comes closer to men’s eyes, the scandal of it imparts new 
unrealities to politics. The other day an independent 
Conservative member was chidden by one of his colleagues 
for his criticisms of the Government. ‘“ Why not leave 
that to the Labor Party?’’ he was asked. His retort was 
pertinent. “ There is an alternative. Why not take it 
up ycurselves?’’ ‘‘ We dare not,’’ was the reply. “If 
we said what we know to be true, the disgrace would 
destroy more than the Government.’’ That was the 
defence. Professor Freeman was sorely beset because, 
in an outburst of candid pessimism, he once said, “ Perish 











India!’’ But Freeman’s indiscretion has a manlier ring 
than this modern cry: “ The British Empire will perish 
if we tell the truth about her governors.”’ 


I am convinced that it is this falsehood in public 
life which tends to drive sensitive natures out of it. 
People who feel that it perverts them, or starves their 
minds and their spiritual affections, are beginning to 
turn to seclusion, to poverty, and to the abandon- 
ment of conventional forms. I read that Mr. 
Hopkinson has given up his mansion and gone 
to live in a barn. A friend of my own of great 
promise for the political life, and rather brilliant 
performance, has now utterly discarded it. ‘I loathe 
the men,”’ he said, “ and the problems are beyond me. 
My refuge is science. It has introduced me to a world 
whose existence I never suspected before, full of riches 
and variety. Life has begun over again for me, just when 
it seemed to be coming to an end.’’ Strange to say, the 
medieval refuge of religious retreat finds little favor. 
Perhaps life is not yet dangerous enough. Let us piously 
calculate that Mr. George is likely to make it so. 


Persona.ty, I think that all forms of withdrawal 
or spiritual refusal are wrong, that the life of the world 
and of the coming age ought to be fought for as if it were 
one’s individual existence, and that if an answer cannot 
be found to the polissonneries of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
political genius of the country will suffer eclipse. Largely 
the reply depends upon the Labor Party. They can 
organize a self-regarding tactic, thrusting the Liberals 
out of the industrial and a good many of the mixed con- 
stituencies, leaving the progressive Conservatives to shift 
for themselves, and enabling scores of Coalitionists or 
Georgian Nationalists to slip in on minority votes. But 
how will that advance the social reformation? The 
practical sense of the country will not yield its full trust 
to a party of producers, leaving the great consumers’ 
interest in the cold. Suppose Labor captures 150 
seats, and leaves the Liberals another 50? Lloyd 
Georgism will still be in power, unchastened and essenti- 
ally unrestrained. The Opposition will be seen to lack 
weight, knowledge, and Parliamentary aplomb. The 
European welter will go on, and Ireland sink deeper into 
ruin. A policy of shift and intrigue will complete the 
demoralization of all parties, and the depression of all 
values—moral, financial, industrial. There will still be 
no alternative Government. And Labor will suffer just 
blame for its narrow and unfaithful outlook. 


For it is Labor alone which can act. The Liberals 
can indeed offer a Conference; and they should be pre- 
pared to go to it not with empty hands, but with a bold 
offer of a social programme to cover a definite period of 
joint action in Parliament. But Labor is the stronger 
force, and must take the decisive step. I am convinced 
its leaders favor an understanding. They know the dire 
need, the terrifying confusion and ever-darkening 
menace of the hour. Literally, the world’s salvation may 
rest in their hands. Can they betray it? 


I racine that Mr. Dent is quite right in saying 
elsewhere in Tue Nation anp THE ATHENZUM that our 
modern musical taste is “‘ unsympathetic ’’ to Beethoven. 
He is too human and too massive for our fastidious 
zstheticism. Still it seemed to me an excellent idea of the 
London Choral Society to give us a chance of hearing his 
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religious music in such very different examples as the 
“ Mount of Olives’ and the Mass in D. It was just this 
contrast that gave the concert its special attraction for me. 
The small oratorio was simplicity itself; the music could 
not have been more Christian and less theological. Then 
came the tremendous and complicated architecture of the 
Mass. How reconcile them? I could arrive at no solu- 
tion at all until the composer passed from the “ Credo”’ 
to the “ Sanctus,”’ and from that slow, solemn invocation 
of the divine broke into the thrilling strain of the 
“ Benedictus.’’ Are there many more wonderful transi- 
tions in music, or more deeply suggestive of its inter- 
pretative power? I wonder. 


‘© NorTHERN Protestant ”’ writes me as follows. 1 
omit some unfavorable personal references :— 


“You may have observed that the other day Lord 
Braye addressed the following question to the Govern- 
ment : 

“* Whether, inasmuch as many millions among us 
were now commemorating the unspeakable mystery of 
the Divine Atonement, his Majesty’s Government would 
think fit to change their policy in Ireland from cruelty 
to mercy and from hardness to conciliation—that was 
to say, whether they would arrange a truce by summon- 
ing a conference with the popular leaders ; repudiate the 
immoral doctrine of reprisals; publish the Strickland 
Report, and recall the Black-and-Tans ; and whether, if 
they would not act from any motives associated with the 
solemnity of the days now before us, they would at least 
reconsider their present policy in the light of the dis- 
repute to which Great Britain had fallen among all 
civilized peoples.’ . 

“ The Government, through Lord Clanwilliam, offered 
some circumlocutory reply. But the true answer was 
supplied by Lord Newton. ‘He had never,’ said Lord 
Newton, ‘seen a question worded in a more offensive or 
more mischievous manner. If the noble Lord had been 
anxious to bring this country and Government into dis- 
repute he could have taken no more effective measures 
than he had done that afternoon.’ 

“JT venture to say that sensible men _ will 
agree with Lord Newton. We have had quite 
enough of this practice of diverting Christianity 
to the prejudice of the British Empire. First, 
there was the Sermon on the Mount. That was 
used to save Germany from the knock-out blow. 
Then came the Golden Rule. That, forsooth, was a 
reason for watering down the peace. And now, when 
things are going quite nicely in Ireland, out comes the 
Atonement. What has the Atonement to do with it? 
I have always held that in its full purity the Atonement 
was really a Protestant doctrine. Be that as it may, it 
was assuredly not designed for the benefit of Romanists, 
and Irish rebels at that. With Lord Newton I say—it 
is simply ‘ mischievous.’ ”’ 








I was talking yesterday (writes a friend) to a British 
manufacturer who had just returned from the Leipsic 
Fair. He asked my advice in a dilemma. He had con- 
tracted to buy £1,000 (say) worth of tools there, and had 
the money deposited for the purchase at the Deutsche 
Bank. He was to liberate that money on receipt of the 
bills of lading. He now asks whether, on receipt of the 
goods, he is to pay another £1,000 to the British Govern. 
ment. I told him I could not tell him about so recent a 
transaction, but this would certainly be the case in all 
similar future operations. But the point is this: I said, 
“* Do you want to break the contract? ’’ He said, ‘‘ No. 
I must have these tools; and if I am compelled, I shall 
have to pay another £1,000 to the British Government.’’ 
I tried to cheer him up by telling him that he would 
probably have the honor of being one of the first of 
British manufacturers to contribute to payment of the 
German indemnity. But though before a strong Coali- 
tionist and attracted by Mr. Lloyd George’s cry in 1918, 


| 








“Make Germany pay,’’ he found it difficult to realize 
that what was meant was “ Make the British manufac- 
turer pay’’! 


My friend adds: “ The above is a true transaction. 
The same gentleman told me a few other points of 
interest :— 


“(a) The extraordinary revival of German trade. 
The appearance of prosperity about the countryside. 
The tremendous success of the Leipsic Fair before the 
London Conference smashed it all. The flight of the 
French buyers (in fear of their lives) when the terms 
were announced. 

“(b) The courtesy and friendliness everywhere 
shown to the English. They long to repair the breach 
with England. They discuss quitecalmly and courteously 
the guilt of the war. 

“(c) Hatred of the French, owing partly to belief in 
the desire of France to destroy Germany; more perhaps 
to the occupation of conquered territories—in sharp con- 
trast with Cologne and the English occupation. Above 
all, the use of the black troops, with demands for 
brothels of white women to supply the needs of black 
troops, was unforgivable. 

“(d) Extraordinary scenes on departure of voters for 
Silesia. At Leipsic station a decorated band of one 
hundred played ‘ Deutschland wber Alles,’ &c. All the 
little village stations decorated for the departure of, 
perhaps, seven or eight voters only. The féting was like 
1914. Often a few incredibly aged men tottered off to 
the plébiscite amid the enthusiasm of a whole town. He 
(my manufacturing friend) thinks the whole future of 
Germany depends on retaining Upper Silesia. If they 
lose it, morale will be broken and hope die away; then 


enter the desperate forces—military reaction or 
Bolshevism.”’ 





An Irish correspondent writes: “I miss one sugges- 
tion from your scheme for paying off the war. Let the 
Black-and-Tans, instead of receiving a salary, as at 
present, be treated like waiters. Like waiters they make 
their main profits out of their perquisites. Therefore, 
they should pay their employers a premium, and a per- 
centage on entering and durirg service. Here, surely, is 
a nest-egg for your Chancellor.’ ‘ 


“ It is reported that some ‘Liberal’ members of 
the Cabinet are ‘ somewhat critical of recent events in 


Ireland.’ ”’ 
Ir may be so. Conscience, if stretched too wide, 
Will feel the tug of Liberal conviction: 
And Judas was not wholly satisfied 
With every detail of the Crucifixion. 


A WAYFARER. 


Lite and Leiters. 


“TINK LIGHTLY OF THE LAWS.” 


THE present day is a time of mental and moral 
turmoil ; <* violent physical turmoil as well. The State 
of Europe ‘1as been passing, and is still passing, through 
the most terrible crisis that has befallen it since its 
recognized nationalities took shape, and in such a 
crisis the familiar bases and sanctions of religion, 
morality, behavior, philosophy, and government are 
brought up for judgment, and do not always gain an 
acquittal. Undoubtedly, it is a time of surging turmoil 
now, but those who are unfortunate enough to remember 
the late ’eighties and early ‘nineties will agree that those 
years were a time of turmoil too. The physical dis- 
turbance was not so violent, because Europe was not 
starving. The peoples were fairly well off, and real 
wealth (food, clothing, and houses) was widely distri- 
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buted, and could generally be obtained in return for 
work. But the questionings put to religion, behavior, 
economics, and politics were none the less shrewd and 
far-reaching. Perhaps they were put in a more hopeful 
spirit, for the subsisting devils of international rancor 
and malignity had not then been fully revealed, life was 
valued, and murder usually condemned. Compassion 
rather than violence raised the indictment of society, 
but its charges were hard to answer. 

Carlyle and Ruskin had started the questioning, 
and from America had come the voices of Thoreau, 
Emerson, and Walt Whitman. But those pioneers were 
all dead or had fallen silent. Of the new and younger 
band in those days, William Morris and Kropotkin have 
now gone, but many are alive and powerful among us 
still—such questioning spirits as Bernard Shaw, Sydney 
Olivier, Sidney Webb, Graham Wallas, J. A. Hobson, 
Hyndman, differing widely among themselves, but 
united as obstinate questioners. And among them all, 
distinctive, a little aloof, but undoubtedly one of that 
conspicuous band—and as happily still alive—was 
Edward Carpenter. With “Towards Democracy,”’ 
‘“ England’s Ideal,’’ “‘ Civilization: Its Cause and Cure,”’ 
and “‘ Love’s Coming of Age,’’ he had gradually crept 
into recognition. By the middle ‘nineties his influence 
was incalculable, especially among the young, who were 
rightly captivated by life rather than by theory, and 
who found in Carpenter a man possessing the strength 
to live what he taught. Some disciples of his dashed 
away, as disciples will, into the worship of outward and 
visible signs—the wearing of sandals, however chilly, 
market-gardening, however unlucrative, and nakedness, 
however alarming. But they were none the worse for 


“that, and most of them grew to fulness of life. For 


there was a hopefulness and sunshiny exhilaration about 
the man himself, as well as about his books, that filled 
us with responsive joy, like the sight of mountains or the 
smell of moorland air. 

And now, after more than thirty years, he repub- 
lishes his ‘‘ Civilization: Its Cause and Cure,’’ in a final 
and enlarged edition—the sixteenth in order. Again we 
read his indictment of the human society which calls 
itself Civilization—a society tormented with physical, 
social, and mental diseases; cursed with “crawling 
phenomena,” such as policemen and doctors; harassed 
by the sense of sin; specialized in exaggerated virtues 
that stiffen into vices, or overwhelmed in vices which are 
virtues run wild ; lost to the instinctive perfection of the 
cat and other animals which fulfil their nature without 
anxiety or question; hampered by the upholstery of 
clothes and properties; and enslaved by established 
obedience to external laws. Again we read hopefully 
that this curse of Civilization may represent a temporary 
perversion and corruption. It may, in a sense, be 
nothing but the “ Fall of Man’’; perhaps a necessary 
fall, however distressing and unpleasant, since it may 
be that only through it could man attain to the self- 
knowledge or consciousness absent from the cat’s perfec- 
tion, but needed for the completion of man in his final 
unity. 

Much else we read, recalling memories of those 
distant years of revelation and release ; much about the 
inhumanity of narrow scientific methods, especially in 
physiology and medicine—criticism all the more valuable 
because it comes from one who is himself a mathema- 
tician, astronomer, and man of science. But we must 
limit ourselves now to the last chapter, which we believe 
is new. It is called ‘“‘ The New Morality,’’ and it deals 
with the difficult and ultimate question of conduct. Are 
there such things as right and wrong in action? Is 








there an eternal and immutable morality? Are we 
happy in living under the guidance of laws, customs, or 
“ good form,’’ as most people do? What is Law? What 
is Duty? What is Virtue? And what is Freedom? 
What is the glorious Liberty of the Children of God? 
Those are penetrating questions, concerned with our 
daily business as with the depths of human life. 
Obviously, laws, duties, customs, and “ good form ”’ 
are not necessarily good in themselves, nor necessarily 
trustworthy guides :— ; 

“Law, Custom, Pharisaism, and Self-righteousness 
spring up and usurp the sphere of morality, and all the 
histories of savage and civilized countries, with their 
endless fetishes, and taboos, and superstitions, and cere- 
monies, and caste-marks, and phylacteries, and petty 
regulations and proprieties—including bitter scorn and 
persecution of those who do not fulfil them—are but 
illustrations of this process. 

“A formula of the Sabbath Day, a formula about 
Witchcraft, a formula of Marriage (regardless of the 
real human relation), a formula concerning Theft 
(regardless of the dire need of the thief)—and burnings, 
hangings, torturings, without mercy! The terrible 
thing about this Right-and-Wrong morality is not only 
that it leads to these dreadful reprisals; but it brands 
upon the victim, as well as upon the oppressor, the 
fatuous notions that a certain thing is right or wrong, 
and that what one has to do is to save oneself—two 
notions, both of which are directly contrary to true 


Morality.” 

“OQ Duty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name! ’’ certainly one might cry as one reads of the 
Inquisitor condemning the heretic to be burned, or hears 
the judge sentencing a girl to be hanged by the neck till 
she is dead. But what are we poor hurried mortals to 
do about it? Law is but the shorthand of our accepted 
opinions. Custom and “ good form ’’ may be better than 
nothing to keep us decent. And as to duty, are we not 
told, ‘‘ Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; And 
the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh and 
strong’’? ‘“Coostom pairtly,’”’ said the Cumberland 
man, when asked why his mill was running on Sunday ; 
and few of us could give a better reason for our actions. 
As Mrs. Knox says in “ Fanny’s First Play,’’ “ We’ve 
nothing but our habits; and when they’re upset, where 
are we? Just like Peter in the storm trying to walk on 
the water and finding he couldn’t.’’ And in another 
passage, speaking to her husband and Mr. Gilbey (in 
the same act), she says :— 

“Tf you have that ’’ (inward happiness) “in you, 
the spirit will set you free to do what you want and 
guide you to do right. But if you haven't got it, then 
you’d best be respectable and stick to the ways that 


are marked out for you; for you’ve nothing else to keep 
you straight. 


‘Don’t think, you two men, that you’ll be protected 
if you make what she did an excuse to go and do as 
you’d like to do if it wasn’t for the fear of losing your 
characters. The spirit won’t guide you, because it isn’t 
in you; and it never has been; not in either of you.” 
Perhaps our solution comes even from the existence 

of that inward spirit in one person here and there. The 
present writer once in parable suggested that the 
superior wisdom of the elephant might have been derived 
from the occasional appearance of a “ rogue elephant,”’ 
disregarding the habits and customs of the herds, and 
being very likely tusked and trampled to jelly, but none 
the less setting the herds to think and question, or, 
perhaps, even to drop some antiquated piece of silliness, 
corresponding to rank or war among mankind. So 
human progress may, perhaps, be advanced by the 
Rogue Man, who, in quiet times, is ridiculed as a crank, 
a dreamer, an idealist, or one who makes a breach in 
“good form ’’; and who, in violent times like ours, is 
persecuted, fined, imprisoned, plundered, shot in bar- 
racks, or hanged in a prison yard. Bad for himself, in 
any case, is the natural fate of anyone who dares such 
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a breach against that monster Custom, “ which all sense 
doth eat, of habits devil.’’ But none the less, the breach 
may be effective, and millions will pass through it from 
the law and sin into liberty. Such process and result 
may be almost identical with the purpose of Edward 
Carpenter when, in this latest of his works, he writes :— 
“My contention, then, is that our hope for the 

future society lies in its embodiment of these two great 
principles jointly: (1) The recognition of the Common 

Life as providing the foundation-element of general 

morality, and (2) the recognition of Individual Affection 

and Expression—and to a much greater degree than 
hitherto—as building up the higher groupings and finer 
forms of the structure.”’ 

He goes on to maintain that in proportion as recog- 
nition of the Common Life provides a solider basis of 
morals than we have hitherto had, it will be possible to 
give to Individual Affection and Expression a width of 
scope and freedom of action hitherto untried or un- 
trusted. For, with all his Communism and his convic- 
tion of solidarity in animate life and “inanimate’”’ 
nature, Edward Carpenter is no Leveller. To him, 
sympathetic action and communion with all beings that 
share the holy gift of life are the essential steps to the 
strengthening of Individuality—“‘ the right and desire 
of every being to preserve and develop its own proper 
shape, and so to add to the richness and interest of life.”’ 
And by such means only, we may suppose, will our 
present disease of Civilization at last be cured. 


‘ 





Petters to the Editor. 


HISTORY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Sm,—My attention has been called to the opinion 

expressed in the courteous review of your critic on March 
12th, 1921, that the “ general judgment’”’ in the * History 
of the Peace Conference,’ edited by me, “ is to the effect 
that the Peace is substantially just and sound, and that its 
defects are temporary and curable.” I think this suggestion 
is (of course, unintentionally) somewhat misleading. The 
quotation (I., p. 37) as “ to the sincere and lofty idealism 
which inspired and maintained the Alliance against the 
Central Powers” refers to “the war” and not to “the 
peace,’ a very important difference. The passage quoted 
from the Introduction, Vol. I., pp. xxx.-xxxi., refers to the 
“ jideals,’’ not to the achievements of the peace, as is made 
clear later on (p. xxxi.): “ These confessedly are the ideals, 
&c.... How far they have been realized it is the object 
of this history, at least partially, to answer.” I think that 
the opinions expressed on Reparation (II., p. 14, pp. 57-9; 
II., 401-4; and I., 423-7) and Secret Diplomacy (II., 347-8) 
could not be considered complimentary in any sense. 
Perhaps even more the discussions on the legal basis of the 
Pre-Armistice Agreement (I., 388; II., 401-4) show views 
unfavorable to the Allied and Associated Powers. Many 
other instances could be given. In point of fact, we have 
been severely criticized by other reviewers for not treating 
te Allied Powers with sufficient respect. Our aim, as stated 
(L, xii.), is “ neither to criticize nor to defend the German 
or any other Treaty,” but “ to detail the facts and sketch 
the opinions that prevailed at the Conference.” 

Under these circumstances I do not quite understand 
the reviewer's objection to our arrangement of the German 
official case. Vol. II., pp. 270-340, contains a series of 
parallel passages giving, first, Germany’s position, and then 
the Allied position, on every important clause of the 
Treaty—i.e., a complete series of arranged “ pros” and 
“cons.” Thus any error on the part of the writers of the 
“ History ” can at once be made clear. I do not know of 
any other history which provides its readers with materials 
for refuting its statements.—Yours, &c., 

Harotp TEMPERLEY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S METRE. 
Sin,—The lines which you quote in your article on 
‘* Milton or Shakespeare?” as a mixture of syllabic and stress 
feet—a contradiction in terms to a metrist—are nothing of 
the kind. They are most strictly syllabic (or alternating, 
which is the same thing), but they have epic ceswra—a 
cesura which English took from French and never completely 
abandoned. 
In the old French decasyllable—the model of English 
heroic verse—the cwesura was at the fourth or sixth syllable, 
and might be epic—i.e., an extra syllable, metrically not 
counted, might be placed in the pause—in French always an 
e mute syllable. English took over this epic cesura, 
allowing any unstressed final syllable to be placed in the 
ceesural pause. 
Thus the scansion of the lines is :— 


cp 


3urned on | the wat | (er) || the poop | was beat | en gold.” 
*“*Did buy | each oth | (er) |}, must poor | ly sell | ourselves.” 
Similarly :— 
“ And by | oppos | ing end | (them) || to die | to sleep,” 
with the cesura at the sixth syllable. 
With the loss of the cxesural pause, this possibility dis- 
appears in French, and is, of course, only found in English 
where there is a cesural pause.—Yours, &c., 

T. B. Rupmose-Brown. 
Common Room, Trinity College, Dublin. 

March 26th, 1921. 


ENGLAND’S OPPRESSION OF IRELAND. 

Str,—In your issue of March 12th, the article “ What 
it looks like in Ireland ”’ appositely quotes Larousse’s illus- 
tration of the verb ‘ to oppress.” May I venture to suggest 
that to quote his definition of that verb would add force to 
the quotation of its illustration? 

Here it is: ‘“Opprimer ... accabler par violence, par 
abus d’autorité: UAngleterre a opprimé UIrlande.”— 
Yours, &e., Emity Hickey. 

49, West Hill, S.W. 18. 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE “OLD VIC.” 

Str,—In the issue of Tue Nation which appeared on 
December 18th, 1920, Mr. Frank Swinnerton concluded a 
generous appreciation of the production of “ King Lear” at 
the “ Old Vic” by stating that he had not seen a production 
of Shakespearian tragedy which so nearly approached what 
to him was the ideal—a rendering in which everything was 
subordinated to the play as written; and he ventured to 
believe that the producer, Mr. Robert Atkins, was an artist, 
if not a genius, in this matter. 

Having witnessed all Mr. Atkins’s productions of 
Shakespeare up to that date, and having been moved by 
them to some such “ wild surmise ’’ as Keats felt on first 
opening Chapman’s translation of Homer, I was duly grateful 
to Mr. Swinnerton for giving public expression to what I felt 
and wished others to feel. I confidently expected that Mr. 
Swinnerton would have further things to say about 
Mr. Atkins, but so far I have been disappointed. Can it 
be that Mr. Swinnerton has not been to the “ Old Vic ” since 
‘King Lear” was produced there? I imagine that he has 
not, for he could scarcely have been silent otherwise about 
“4 Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” and 
“The Tempest.’ And now “ Hamlet” is being produced 
there, not in disjointed excerpts, as is almost invariably the 
case, but complete, except for the omission of two brief and 
unimportant scenes (IV., 1 and 2) and of a few unimportant 
pieces of dialogue. The Fortinbras motif takes its rightful 
place in the dramatic scheme, and the skill of Mr. Atkins 
as a producer enables one to see the play performed as nearly 
as possible as written. I doubt whether theatrical records 
can provide another instance of such an achievement in the 
case of ‘“ Hamlet,” single special performances (such as those 
given annually at the “ Old Vic”) being, of course, excepted. 


Shakespeare as he should be produced. One has but to com- 
pare his renderings with such medleys as Miss Tree’s 
“Tempest ” or even with Mr. Fagan’s admirable revivals at 
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the Court ; in completeness and rapidity, and, above all, in 


I am convinced that in Mr. Atkins we have at last, and » 
in a belated hour, found an artist capable of producing © 
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sincerity and unpretentiousness of exposition Mr. Atkins 
bears the palm. 

Tue Nation has done so much in these latter days to 
shatter the idols of false gods afid to point the way to the 
things that are more excellent, that I could wish to see in its 
columns some further appreciation of the work being done 
at the “Old Vic” by Miss Baylis and Mr. Atkins.— 
Yours, &c., Joun Lover. 

13, The Broadway, Cricklewood, N.W. 2. 


THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “KE. H.,” who writes of 
“the Brothers Fastnacht, well known throughout Europe 
for their connection with the Passion Plays of Oberam- 
mergau,” has been misinformed. The Brothers Fastnacht 
have never had anything at all to do with the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, which is got up by the Oberammergauers alone 
without any help from outside, and which is never acted 
but in Oberammergau. The villagers had hoped to give the 
play this year, hut have had to give up the idea, because of 
the extreme poverty of so many in the village and the short- 
age of food. They are at the present moment considering 
when it will be possible for them to give it again, and they 
fear that it may very likely not be for several years yet. 

In a letter I have just received from the son of the 
ex-Birgermeister and the husband of the Mary of 1910, he 
speaks of the terrible poverty in the village, and asks me 
whether I think there is any hope of getting a market for 
the Oberammergau carvings in England soon again. Could 
any of your readers help in the matter ?—Yours, &c., 

Mary Beatrice Hervey. 

St. Mary’s Home, Lancaster Road, W. 11. 


A HOME FOR AUSTRIAN CHILDREN. 

Srmr,—Through the generosity of the provincial 
Government of Salzburg, the historic estate of Klessheim 
has been placed at the disposal of the Berkshire Committee 
of the Save the Children Fund for use as a permanent 
Home for children suffering from underfeeding. It is not 
intended to make of it a sanatorium, but to take children 
who are anemic, weakly, and run down in health, the best 
preventive against disease being to build up the child’s 
natural power of resistance. 

The legal ownership of Klessheim and _ ultimate 
financial responsibility rest with the British Home for 
Austrian Children, Ltd.—a company not for profit, formed 
for the purpose by the Berkshire Committee of the Save 
the Children Fund. 

All the preliminary expenses are covered, and some 
thirty-five children are now in residence; there is accom- 
modation for 500, and the number of children which can 
now be taken depends simply on the financial support 
obtained. 

Those interested in knowing more of the scheme are 
asked to communicate direct with the secretary at 34, 
Bishopsgate, E.C 2. 

Under the terms of the agreement which has been 
signed, Klessheim can after ten years be converted into an 
International Children’s Home, as a permanent memorial 
of peace and a lasting influence for good. It is a project 
with potent possibilities—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowers Dickinson. 


LIBERALISM AND LABOR. 

Sm,—I ask permission to address you as a candidate 
who fulfilled all the conditions required, having been 
unanimously adopted by both the Labor and the Liberal 
Parties in Chelsea at the last election, only to be driven out 
at the last moment by the action of the London Liberal 
Federation in sending into the constituency a rival candi- 
date, who barely polled the votes required to save her deposit. 

If you will print this plain statement I shall have some 
hope that the Liberal Party will try in future to be honest 
enough to be trusted in any mutual arrangement with Labor. 

Everyone sees that both parties must go into the same 
lobby to turn out the Government, and so there can be 
nothing to prevent their going into the same polling-booth, 
except fear of such treachery —Yours, &c., 

ALLEN Upwarp. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 





THE CIRCLE. 
Bucerns (Bolivar Mullins-Wyse) 
Had nice clean limbs and nice clear eyes, 
And a back as flat as a board, and two 
Separate species of Oxford Blue. 


He was not a dude, but now and then 

He would press his pants with the strength of ten, 
And, for a while, his manly breast 

Was a fancy-vested interest. 


He was pure in heart and sparing of words; 
He chased little beasts and shot little birds. 
By whispering covert or windy hill 

There were pheasant and stag and fox to kill: 


And, when there were not, away he went 
To the deep recess of some continent, 
And slew with the minimum of fuss 
Tiger and hippopotamus. 


Wherever he went, like the plague’s own breath 
He spread the silence and smell of death, 

And he often thought, with simple love, 

Of the earth and the emptiness thereof. 


He offered his services to the State, 

And they sent him abroad to administrate, 
With boot and bullet and shell and shot, 
Negroes and natives and all that lot. 


If natives had a mind of their own, 

Buggins rebuked them in kindly tone. 

But, if they met his rebuke with laughter, 

He flogged them first and imprisoned them after. 


If they lost their temper and raised a riot, 

Buggins murdered them till they were quiet : 
He was better equipped, as well as white— 

So Buggins was always in the right. 


And when each little affair was finished, 
With the British prestige left undiminished, 
Buggins’s brief report would run: 

“ Nothing doing. So, nothing done.” 


He fell in love, when home on leave, 

With Sir Flattery Tuttery’s daughter, Eve. 

She had courage and honor bred in the bone, 
And her back was as flat as Buggins’s own. 


Tall and proud as a lonely pine 

Set where the air is sharp like wine, 

She gave you the feel of speed and power, 

But her face was as bright and as fresh as a flower. 


In thought and deed she was on the level ; 
She rode to hounds like the very devil; 
The laughter of God was in her face, 
And she lived her life at a spanking pace. 


She was pure in heart and sparing of words: 
She chased little beasts and shot little birds. 
The laughter of God was in her eyes— 

And she married Bolivar Mullins-Wyse. 


When he went abroad, she packed her trunk 
With never a moment of doubt or funk. 

She followed her lord to the ends of the earth, 
And there she gave a man-child birth. 


And they sent him home in due routine, 
To be what his father before had been, 
And to gather a modicum of knowledge 
At Eton, and then at an Oxford college. 


His name is Bolivar Mullins-Wyse: 

He has nice clean limbs and nice clear eyes, 
And a back as flat as a board, and two 
Separate species of Oxford Blue. 


Grraup Gov. 
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(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) ° 


THURSDAY. 

Late to-night will be published the official returns of 
national revenue and expenditure for the financial year 
which ends to-day. From the figures up to last Saturday it 
would appear that the new Chancellor will find himself with 
a comfortable surplus. But the last five days may easily 
spring a surprise one way or the other, for the returns for 
the final period are usually swollen by abnormal items. On 
the whole, considering the tremendous industrial and trade 
depression which has developed, Mr. Chamberlain is to be 
congratulated on his success in estimating the amount of 
revenue which the year would produce. As I indicated 
recently, the estimates for 1921-22, coupled with the huge 
charge for interest on debt, seem to stifle all hope of tax 
alleviation in the coming year apart from the dropping of 
the Excess Protits Duty. However, the Federation of British 
Industries are urging on the Government the desirability of 
making an opportunity for reducing income-tax by post- 
poning debt redemption as far as possible. To begin with, 
the desirability of such a course is by no means certain. 
And, in the second place, unless they are prepared to 
borrow on a large scale, the Premier and Chancellor cannot 
promise much in this direction, even if they thought it 
expedient. For a certain amount of foreign debt will mature 
and also a considerable amount of comparatively short-dated 
home securities. Further, the Chancellor has to reckon 
with the extinction of a large amount of Government 
securities tendered in payment of certain taxes, and, finally, 
the floating debt problem still presses with grave insistence. 
All of which means that those who hope for a lowering of the 
income-tax in 1921-22 are likely to be disappointed. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 

The Stock Exchange has largely discounted the decline 
in Bank rate which is expected shortly, but which only over- 
sanguine people looked for before Easter. There has been 
little accumulation of business over the Easter holidays, 
but, on the whole, the tone is more cheerful and expectations 
of better days are more generally harbored. From the chief 
industrial and trade centres, too, reports are a little more 
encouraging on the whole, and there seems to be at least 
some reason for hoping that the worst of the depression has 
been reached. In the money market severe stringency has 
been the order of the day, as is customary in the final week 
of the quarter and the fiscal year. But with April once 
fairly launched, easier conditions are confidently expected. 
The coal crisis overclouds the general financial and 
economic position, while the continued failure to establish 
any sort of settlement of the Reparations question is most 
disconcerting to business. The general scarcity of capital 
is still a prominent feature, and the ranks of intending 
borrowers among big companies are known to be formidable. 
Lever Bros. debenture issue met with a disappointing recep- 
tion, underwriters being left with about 50 per cent. 


Tue Rarttway Fusion. 

The spirits of the Home Railway stock market have 
been improved by the announcement of the very important 
fusion between the London & North Western and Lancashire 
& Yorkshire Railways. When, some fifty years ago, the same 
fusion was proposed there was a public outcry against any 
step towards monopoly. Now, by this fusion, these two 
important companies are merely anticipating and improving 
upon one item in the grouping proposals of the Ministry of 
Transport. The fusion should make for economy and 
standardization. Stockholders, naturally, will await the 
actual terms, which have not yet been announced, with 
some degree of anxiety. But the Stock Exchange has 
probability on its side in assuming that the arrangement 
will be to the mutual advantage of the proprietors of both 
lines. 

ForEIGN EXcHANGES. 

Allied currencies just before Easter showed some 
promise of recovery from the depression consequent upon 
the reparations deadlock, but the Italian lira provided a 
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_ surprising exception. The lira, in contrast to other Allied 


currencies, had recently developed a strength which was 
thought to be justified by somewhat vigorous attempts by 
the Italian financial authorities to put their house in order. 
But last week the lira suffered a sudden set-back, due 
to protit-taking by speculators. This week, however, 
a recovery has set in. As one critic remarks this 
week, nothing is certain about the foreign exchanges except 
their uncertainty. They are at the mercy of every breath 
of rumor and every suggestion of change in trade conditions 
and international policy. Among the changes of last week 
was a big jump in the Austrian crown, due to hopes of 
financial help being accorded to that unhappy country. But 
the jump has now been followed by an equally large relapse. 
Since Easter roughly marks the close of the March quarter 
and the close of a financial year, the time is suitable for retro- 
spect, and the following table showing quotations of the 
principal foreign exchanges now, at the close of 1920, and 
a year ago may be useful. 


Rate Rate Rate 
Method of Par March 19, Dec. 31, March W, 
London on Quoting. Level. 1920. 1920. 1921. 
Paris... .. Franes to £1 25.22% 50.323 57.744 55.95 
Berlin .. Marks to £1 20.43 290 258 248 
Vienna .. Krone to £l 24.02 800 1,500 1,450 
Amsterdam ... Florin to £l 12.107 10.34 11.27 11.374 
Brussels . Frances to £1 25.223 50.30 56.89% 53,724 
Christiania ... Kroner to £l 18.159 20.67% 23.154 24.214 
Stockholm Kroner to £1 18.159 18.26 17.70 16.71 
Copenhagen ... Kroner to £1 18.159 21.27% 23.174 21.893 
Italy... .. Lire to £1 25.22% 70.874 1013 93% 


Switzerland .. 


Frances to £1 25.22% 22.02% 23.174 24.65 
Madrid 


Pesetas to £1 25.22% 21.364 26.464 28.05 


New York Dollars to £1 4.858 3.79 3.543 3.933 
Buenos Ayres Pence to dollars 47.58 634 519 48 1-16 
Rio de Janeiro Pencetomilreis 16 17 21-32 9 13-16 94 
Montevideo ... Pencetodollars 51 654 50 443 
Valparaiso Pence to peso 18 143 911-32 811-32 
Calcutta Ster.torupees 10to 

Gold Sov. 2/43 1/53 1/3 13-16 
Hong Korg Ster. to dollar _ 4/113 3/2 5-16 2/42 
Shanghai Ster. to tael —_ 7/5 4/12 3/13 
Yokohama Ster.toyens 24 19-50d. 2/63 2/83 2/5 7-16 


The French and Belgian francs are better than at the close 
of last year, but worse than a year ago. The mark has 
improved both in the year and the quarter, and is held by 


_some to be still undervalued. Features of the table are the 


way in which the South American exchanges have moved 
in our favor, and the startling depreciation of the Indian 
rupee. But the real lesson of the figures is that, unfortu- 
nately, we seem to be as far away as ever from any approach 
to exchange stabilization. 


Treasury anp U.S. Securities. 

Some holders have been inclined to grumble at the slow 
ness of the Treasury in handing back U.S. securities 
mobilized by them for purposes of war finance. In Parlia- 
mentary papers Mr. Chamberlain has now stated that every 
effort is being made to hand them back as soon as possible. 
In the course of his statement Mr. Chamberlain gives, for 
the first time, full figures of the securities deposited with 
the Treasury. Details of the amount deposited and how 
they have been used may be summarized as follows :— 

(Nominal Amounts). 


Sterling Dollar Other 
—— a Currencies. 
£ 
Total Deposited 307,607,063 ... 648,314,720 ... 21,096,850 
Sold or Released 31,090,803 ... 293,598,367 ... 14,105,250 
Returned (or under notice 
of return)... ... ... 165,361,365 ... 211,239,708 ... 6,991,600" 
Pledged and Subrogated ... 93,215,034 ... 96,529,910 ... _ 
Free ant a ans « 17,919,865 ... 46,946,735... _ 


The free securities will be handed back as quickly as 
circumstances permit. By obtaining control over these 
foreign securities to the nominal amount of nearly £1,000 
millions, the Treasury gained possession of a powerful asset 
in war finance, which was used with great effect. The figures 
once more emphasize the great national importance of the 
huge volume of foreign investments which the people of this 
country piled up year after year before the war. Of course, 
apart from the securities deposited with the Treasury, very 
large quantities were sold in America during the earlie: 
stages of the war. 

L. J. R. 
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Che world of Books. 


Ir is a profound truism that we are most vividly 
ourselves when we are most like other people, and we are 
all most like one another when we are brushed by a time- 
lessness whose trumpet flattens the individual walls each 
one of us builds so carefully round himself, piling them 
higher and higher as he gets older and older. It is spring 
and spring alone, recurrent every year with the same 
fixed, immutable regularity, which thus exposes all of us 
to the full blast of life’s hurricane, naked, shelterless, 
unashamed. And we move with it, as our ancestors 
moved, at the heels of the migrating herds, and as the 
whole past moves into us. In spring we feel just what 
Neanderthal man felt, and the very first attempt of man 
to embody his conception of the physical world outside 
and emotional worlds inside him on the walls of his cave 
must have been in March or April. The word “ move’’ 
has two different connotations all the rest of the year, 
and but one in spring, and fleets of literature have been 
sailing its single stream from the beginning of conscious 
expression to the present, uniting ‘“‘ Sumer is icumen in ’”’ 
and Chaucer’s “ Farewel, my boke and my devocioun,’ 
to the Song of Solomon :— 


OT 


My beloved spake and said unio me, Rise up, my 
Love, my fair one, and come away. For lo! the winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone. Make haste, 
my beloved, and be thou like ‘to a roe or to a young hart 
upon the mountains of spices.’ 





* * % 

Osviousty, therefore, my page this week has to be 
of the Spring Poet, the easy butt of Fleet Street, but the 
heir of ali the literary ages, born in the royal purple, and 
leader of our nomad hosts. 

% x x 

Heart ess critic as I am, I am dumb in his 
presence. Let his lines be as spavined and knock-kneed 
as the wretched horses shipped to Belgium, yet for us 
rhymeless ones he is one of the fifteen herons cruising 
the blue upper sea high above our subaqueous and bricky 
depths this morning. He cannot fly as they do, but he 
stammers in our tongue the truth of Florio’s Montaigne, 
“we are not in ourselves, but beyond,’’ and this is the 
kind of voyage he takes us. Out we go westward on the 
toes of a prosperous wind. The tidal roll of the worlds 
urges our ship, and the chiming of the orbs in equal 
motion gives measure to the beat of our oars and concord 
to our sailors’ songs, so that we make fair way until the 
eveniag. We do not lay by for the night, since the yellow 
fire of Capella and the red fire of Aldebaran and Betel- 





geux, staring into the dark like the fiery eyes of jungle ; 


prowlers, are our beacons. We make forward the next 


lusty ship upon their shoals. But we thread nimbly 
between them, and, storing our vessel with goats’ flesh 
at Capricorn and fresh water at Aquarius, we skirt the 
converging headlands of Scorpio, at the extremities of 
which pounded wreckage is impaled upon the cruel rocks, 
and sail into the currents of Sagittarius, fleet as grey- 
hounds and in contrary directions. Among these we tack 
circumspectly and fetch a compass northwards into the 
icy latitudes of the Pole Star. There, being space-tost 
and weary, and foreseeing stress of weather, we anchor 
in the sea cf Cassiopeia’s chair, in the pleasant bay 
between the stout pillars that frustrate the billows. 
* *¥ * 

Nor does our seamanship err, for, with the anchor 
up, a hurricane catches us and well-nigh drives us into the 
surging mane of Leo (whose broiling spume conceals sharp 
reefs beneath), had we not, by main force, put her head 
up against the wind. There, in the very nose of the 
gale, we twist the ship so sharply round the lighthouse of 
the Pole Star that, climbing the mast, our poet-pilot 
is enabled to place a trophy upon its top, hitching a 
garland upon its nearest rod of flame. In these latitudes 
we suffer many hardships and dangers, so that all the 
heavenly glories of Aurora Borealis (where souls display 
their virtues in many-colored lights) are hardly able to 
compensate us. But, getting astride upon a rainbow, 
whose aromatic airs fan us into the smooth lagoons of 
Cygnus—whence companies of snowy-plumaged birds 
(who, it is said, are the spirits of wrecked mariners) 
attend us on our way, and sing to us of peace and rest 
and a haven from storms—we anchor upon the western 
horn of a stripling mooa. We hail a comet and, making 
fast to her gleaming hair, are shot in a twinkling into a 
tossing cloud-surge, breasting which we come in sight of 
our journey’s end. What is that land? That of the 
Hippogryphians, or the Psychotoxatans, or the Aerocor- 
dahus, or the Shritthabatanians, or the Anthropophagi, 
or the Island of Dreams? 

* * * 

ALL very pagan, perhaps, but how unreal are these 
departments and denominations! There are many kinds 
of herb and bush which write each its own particular note 
in spring, but make a landscape as unified as the flowers 
and leaves of this single literary tradition, growing revels 
and mysteries, haleness and holiness, peace and unrest, 
sense and soul side by side, but partaking of each other’s 
substance, and watered from the common source. The 
grunt of the Neanderthaler is one with the “ Hymne of 
Heavenlie Beautie,’’ for the whole of life is greater than 
its parts :-— 

‘*God on His Throne 
Is Eldest of Poets, 
Unto His measures 
Moveth the whole.’”’ 
H. J. 
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Short Studies. 


ANDREW MARVELL. 

Tue tercentenary of Andrew Marvell’s birth was cele- 
brated on Thursday in his native city, Hull, where his 
father, the Rector of Winestead, was master at the 
Grammar School, and he represented the town in Parlia- 
ment between a year before the Restoration and his death 
in 1678. The lyrical poems (published by his wife, 
Mary, posthumously in 1681, in a thin folio and contain- 
ing a few of his more harmlessly centrifugal verse satires, 
so to speak, on the botcher May, Flecknoe, the famous 
“Character of Holland,’’ &c.), were probably written 
about the period of his tutorship (1650-52) to Mary, 
General Fairfax’s daughter, at Appleton House. After 
he left this appointment, Milton recommended him to 
be assistant Latin (Foreign) Secretary, a post which he 
obtained in 1657. Henceforward, he devoted himself to 
public affairs, writing his regular and scrupulous “ News- 
letters’ to his constituents on the ill-doings in the 
House, the caustic and damning “ Rehearsal Trans- 
prosed’’ upon the venomous Samuel Parker’s tirade 
against Milton and religious liberty (which Charles IT., 
with whom a touch of wit made the whole world kin, 
refused to allow L’Estrange to prosecute), and other 
controversial prose tracts and rhymed satires on politics 
and religion. The verse satires were collected and pub- 
lished after the Revolution in ’88 in “ Poems of Affairs 
of State,’’ and the Hull letters were discovered by 
Captain Thompson, a descendant of Marvell’s, in the 
city archives, and published, with some new lyrics, in 
1776. 

Marvell, indeed, has had a topsy-turvy reputa- 
tion. Up to quite modern times, men have honored 
him as the political purist who opposed a vain and lonely 
integrity to the demoralization of affairs after the 
Restoration, who was almost the only honest M.P. in a 
House stuffed with trimmers, careerists, place-hunters, 
and profiteers, who was a consistent Radical constitu- 
tionalist under a despotism, and saved Milton at personal 
risk from being excluded from the Bill of Indemnity, 
and paying for his apology for Charles’s execution with 
his own. His lyrics were the amenities embroidered 
upon the toga of public probity, whereas nowadays we 
view the former as the seamless garment clothing a firm 
and gracious temper, a richly composite personality, of 
which his politics were less the expression than the 
material. His satires, lampoons, and invectives, with 
their fierce, contemptuous dignity unsoured by prejudice 
or personal malignity, and, except in pieces like “ The 
Character of Holland ’’ (driven by a spate of literary 
high spirits channelled by wit), nearly always motived by 
a disinterested passion for tolerance, justice, charity, and 
principle, occupy us for his sake rather than their own, 
as an index to a character which directed a whole man 
made up of many parts. Put him beside Waller, whom 
the “ Cambridge History ’’ commends for his “ constitu- 
tional liberalism,’’ and for being ‘“‘a party to the va 
media,’’ smooth titles which fit Marvell well enough. 
Waller, in fact, was a Coalition Liberal, a politic 
amphibian adjusted to the mastery of all elements, 
a meteorological expert of such dexterous parts 
that he could sense a change of wind and be ever 
prompt to set his sails by it. In the 1664 edition of his 
poems, his elegy upon the death of the Lord Protector 
occurs next door to his panegyric “ Upon His Majesty’s 
Happy Return,’’ and his discreet courtship of “ Sachar- 
issa’’ (aptly named)—the daughter of the Earl of 
Leicester—carried into a domestic triumph a public 
career sufficiently distinguished for its ingenuities. 

Marvell himself steered these same perilous waters. 
He was a Cromwellian who never fought in the Civil 
War, a monarchist who denounced the corruptions of 
kingship, a servant of two hostile parties, and a factionary 
of neither, a politician who did his best for both worlds. 
But we no more think of doubting Marvell’s honor than 
his. poetic genius, and if he was strangely compounded 
both of Puritan and Cavalier, he was a whole man— 
integer vite—who fused the best qualities of them both. 





When he writes to his constituents—‘‘ Parliament was 
never so embarrassed beyond recovery. We are all 
venal cowards except some few,’’ we silently assume the 
exception and take him wholeheartedly at his own valua- 
tion—‘I shall, God willing, maintain the same incor- 
rupt mind and clear conscience, free from faction or 
any self-ends, which I have, by His grace, hitherto pre- 
served ’’—because in his public, equally with his poetic 
fruits, we recognize by an intuitive appreciation that he 
nothing common did or mean. 

As a Member of Parliament, Marvell was not much 
more than a back-bencher, shrewd and incorruptible. In 
poetry he is as unique as John Clare, in the sense that 
he is matchless, not in greatness, but in individual 
quality. But the same compositeness, the same poise and 
balance, appear in his poetics as his politics, and in 
similar conditions. His poetry accurately reflects the 
transition between the metaphysical and the Augustan 
schools, and yet holds these incompatibles as perfectly as 
he reconciled the Puritan and the Cavalier as a man, 
and Republicanism and Monarchism as a public servant, 
because he was both and neither, but a personal third 
into which they melted in harmony. By analysis, 
Marvell’s poeus are full of contraries. His porcelain-like 
artificiality, for instance, is obvious :— 

“T could have fled from one but singly fair: 
My disentangled soul itself might save, 
Breaking the curled trammels of her hair, 
But how should I avoid to be her slave 
Whose subtil art invisibly can wreathe 
My fetters of the very air I breathe?”’ 
Yet, outside Vaughan, he was the only seventeenth- 
century poet to bespeak Nature to her face :— 
“Thrice happy he, who, not mistook, 
Hath read in Nature’s mystic book.”’ 
In “Upon Appleton House’’ he writes on ihe 
“ Hewel’’ (yaffle)—‘‘ He walks still upright from the 
root, Meas’ring the timber with his foot; And all the 
way to keep it clean, Doth from the bark the wood- 
moths glean’’; on the thrush: “ And through the 
hazels thick espy The hatching throstle’s shining eye "’ ; 
“ And where I language want, my signs The bird upon 
the bough divines,’’ and such intimacy is a stranger to 
the age. Another poetic mark of his is (in the “ Manners 
makyth . . .’’ sense) mannerliness, now tender, now 
playful, now ironical, now gallant, now reflective, and 
sometimes, as in “ To His Coy Mistress,’’ all of them and 
more :— 
“Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow,”’ 
and so on in that wonderfully precise and disciplined 
command of the rather diffuse octosyllabic couplet in the 
enchanting use of which he outshone all his coniem- 
poraries. This mannerliness is a very subtle privilege 
of Marvell’s. It is more than “ witty delicacy,’’ than 
elegance, than grace or comeliness, just as his metrical 
chimes are more than sensuously grateful to the ear. 
At its most fugitive, it possesses an imaginative gravity, 
which brings news and sound of the eternal concords. 
Marvell has been too readily summed up as the poetic 
epicure. Yet again, endowed as he is with this quality, so 
supremely that it comes unconsciously to his hand, a 
poet, too, of the lawn rather than the field, of the culti- 
vated than the hedge rose, a poet with little passion, 
there is more than a hint of a sudden wildness in him. 
Again “ The Coy Mistress ’’ :-— 
“ Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 
Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
; Stand still, yet we will make him run”’; 
in :— 
“ Biud me, ye woodbines, in your twines, 
Curl me about, ye gadding vines,” 
like a bound of the heart and in the intoxicated sur- 
render of personal identity in the famous Garden poem. 

These incongruities could easily be multiplied, but 

the total impression of the poems is of their completeness. 
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In politics it is one kind of integrity, in poetry another. 
If by analysis he can be separated into heterogeneous 
parts, by synthesis all his best poems are resolved into a 
final unity. This is the more striking because, being a 
poet of the transition, his poetic self-fulfilment is, as it 
were, dimorphic. Marvell is often very near the 
eighteenth century, and his pastorals (not to mention 
his polished later satires) walk on the edge of that chasm 
of personification which swallowed poetry up for nearly 
a hundred years—‘ And virgin Trebles wed the manly 
Base ’’—one foot is over. The frustrations of the seven- 
teenth century Metaphysical School in its heroic ambi- 
tion to touch, if only by the finger-tips, the great original 
of the lesser spiritual illuminations which both guide and 
distract the heart of man, were bound to lead to the 
well-bred generalities of the Augustans. The word, 
being incompletely made flesh, lost it in the end alto- 
gether, and poetry, unable to express the abstract by 
the form of the concrete and particular, sacrificed both 
to the prosaic habit of general terms. Thus Marvell is 
at times pure seventeenth century :— 
“My Love is of a birth as rare 
As ’tis for object strange and high; 
It was begotten by Despair 
Upon Impossibility.” 

There is the queer throb of that magical cadence, which, 
as Professor Saintsbury truly says, has never, except 
fragmentarily, been rediscovered since its loss. The 
lines “ On a Drop of Dew ”’ engrave all the mysticism of 
the age, and Marvell had a flair for the conceit which 
his wit and workmanship usually turned to the 
happiest account. Thus poised in a middle way between 
two literary ages which contradicted each other more 
flatly than ever Republican did Monarchist, he kept his 
head between the two. 

Reconciliation, then, is a good word for Marvell; he 
went about his world rubbing out frontiers. Vari- 
colored as were his life and work, he was an artist in 
blends. And, confounding the sharpest division of all, 
that between political and poetic truth, he wrote :— 


“Oh, thou, that dear and happy isle, 
The garden of the world erewhile, 
Thou Paradise of the four seas, 
Which Heaven planted us to please, 
But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With watery, if not flaming sword ; 
What luckless apple did we taste, 

To make us mortal and thee waste? 


“Unhappy! shall we never more 
That sweet militia restore 
When gardens only had their towers 
And all the garrisons were flowers ; 
When roses only arms might bear 
And men did rosy garlands wear?” 








Music. 


BEETHOVEN’S “PASSION.” 
Ir was a happy idea of the London Choral Society to 
give “The Mount of Olives’’ along with the “ Missa 
Solemnis’’ at their concert on the Wednesday before 
Easter. The first performance of Beethoven’s little 
oratorio took place on the Tuesday before Easter (April 
5th) of 1803. Although it is a work of Beethoven’s early 
period—it made its original appearance by the side of 
the Second Symphony and the Pianoforte Concerto in 
C minor—it has moments which foreshadow a later 
Beethoven, so that it leads up more appropriately to the 
Mass than any choral work of another composer could 
do. Beethoven always stands out in the history of music 
as a figure of very solitary grandeur, but never so solitary 
as in his religious music. Of most other composers it 
may generally be said that in their religious music, be it 
representative of them at their best or otherwise, they 
are most closely linked to their contemporaries or pre- 
decessors. Liturgical or extra-liturgical, sacred music 





has always required a certain conformity to tradition, 
involving a corresponding sacrifice of the composer’s 
individuality ; if certain works of sacred music survive 
in apparent isolation, it is only because their contem- 
poraries have been forgotten. In the course of time art 
ultimately revenges herself upon the churches: it is just 
because of its refusal to conform to tradition that the 
Mass in D is practically the sole survivor of all the sacred 
music that was composed between the end of Handel’s 
artistic career and the beginning of Mendelssohn’s. 
There is much that is beautiful in the sacred music of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Schubert, but, apart from those 
Viennese churches where the tradition of its performance 
has been continuous, it is exhumed on rare occasions, and 
then only for the sake of its association with a glorious 
name. 

There are certain works of Beethoven which in these 
days would seldom be performed at all if that glorious 
name had not conferred a certain prestige upon them. 
The Choral Fantasia is one; another is the “ Weihe des 
Hauses ’’ overture. One might almost add to these the 
Pianoforte Concerto in G major and the Fourth Sym- 
phony. The truth is not that they are definitely 
unworthy of a man of genius, but simply that they are 
works for which it is difficult to find an appropriate place 
in a modern concert programme. The Symphony and 
the Concerto are too quiet and retiring, the Overture 
and the Fantasia too solemn and remote. Each requires 
its peculiarly appropriate surroundings. Each requires, 
too, in a special degree a certain preoccupation of the 
mind with the spirit of Beethoven. There are, indeed, 
many more works of Beethoven which seem to require 
this preoccupation ; it is possible that almost every work 
of his requires it; requires, that is, that the mind of the 
listener should be so saturated with Beethoven as to 
adopt, naturally and subconsciously, Beethoven’s point 
of view, and perceive, in listening to any such work, all 
its relations to the remainder of the composer’s creations, 
and so to pursue in imagination many avenues of thought 
which the one work may, perhaps, do no more than 
faintly suggest. A generation or two ago, when music in 
England was dominated by the influence of Joachim and 
Richter, it was easy enough to acquire some such mental 
outlook. In these days we hear less Beethoven, and as 
performances of his works become rarer, so the younger 
generation, which in music is admittedly quicker-witted 
and better educated on the whole than its predecessors 
at a corresponding age, finds Beethoven less and less 
obscure, but more and more definitely unsympathetic. 

The Mass in D is saved by its obscurity, for it 
presents an eternal problem ; “ The Mount of Olives ’’ is 
in style disastrously clear, so clear that it seems 
incredible that there should be any problematic idea 
underlying it. As an oratorio it: is isolated among Beet- 
hoven’s works, even to those who are devotees ; as a work 
of Beethoven it is isolated among oratorios, and a cause 
of scandal to the devout. Certainly there is not much to 
be said for its libretto, put together in a fortnight by a 
theatrical poet named Huber, with some assistance from 
Beethoven himself. English lovers of oratorio take as 
their standard either the ‘‘ Messiah’ or the “ Matthew 
Passion.” The criticism by Rockstro in the first edition 
of Grove’s Dictionary is very characteristic :— 


“Without entering into details, it is enough to say, 

that, contrary to all precedent, our Lord is made to sing 
a long Scena ed Aria; a Duet with the Angel, in which 
the two voices constantly move in long passages of 
Thirds and Sixths; and a Trio with the Angel and St. 
Peter. Beethoven’s religious opinions are known to 
have been, to say the least of it, original. . . . Not 
only is the style purely secular, but in certain places— 
such as the Trio, for instance—it is absolutely 
sparkling.”’ 

As a matter of fact “ The Mount of Olives ’’ was not 
the first oratorio in which rhymed verse was put into 
the mouth of Jesus; an example can be traced in Ger- 
many as far back as 1683. The system of constructing a 
Passion libretto without introducing the principal 
characters in person was Italian ; Scarlatti’s early Latin 
“ Passio Seumdum Johannem ”’ simply takes the words 
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of the Gospel, but his Italian Passion of 1708 describes 
the scene as witnessed by the Virgin, St. John, Nico 
demus, and a priest. Metastasio’s Passion, which was 
set by various composers, is on the same plan, the 
characters being St. Mary Magdalene, St. John, St. 
Peter, and Joseph of Arimathea. What was really 
contrary to precedent was not that Beethoven should 
write a scena ed aria, or a duet in thirds and sixths, but 
that he should write a Passion oratorio at all. From 
the days of Scarlatti and Handel onwards, oratorio has 
always adopted the musical form of contemporary opera. 
It must be remembered that in Germany there had been 
a very small output of oratorios since the days of Graun 
and Emmanuel Bach. In Italy the tradition went on 
continuously from Scarlatti to Cimarosa, and Vienna 
was always more or less under Italian influences. 
Haydn’s “ Creation ’’’ (1798) was the result of his visit 
to England. In Germany the general attitude towards 
religion was not the same as it was in Bach’s day. The 
age of Beethoven was the age of enlightenment, and 
Beethoven is its representative composer; but there are 
two earlier masterpieces of music which clearly mark the 
emergence of the new ideas. These are “ The Magic 
Flute ’’ and “ The Creation.’’ It is in the light of those 
two works that we must study ‘“ The Mount of Olives.’’ 

There are passages in ‘“‘ The Mount of Olives ’’ which 

look forward to “ Fidelio,’’ but throughout the greater 
part of it almost every bar recalls “ The Magic Flute.’’ 
Beethoven, however “ original’’ his views on religion 
may have been, certainly never approached the subject 
otherwise than in a profoundly serious spirit. It is his 
commentary on “ The Magic Flute,” that he should have 
been conspicuously influenced by it when setting an 
episode from the story of the Passion. ‘“ The Magic 
Flute’’ is, in fact, the Passion of Everyman—in that 
sense Beethoven has interpreted it, and in that sense he 
followed it up with “ Fidelio.’’? The influence of “ The 
Creation ’’’ is more apparent in the choral portions of 
“The Mount of Olives.”” What it is fundamentally 
important to remember in performing “ The Creation ”’ 
is that the chorus represents, not human beings, but the 
heavenly host. They look downward upon created 
things, not upwards to an inaccessible heaven. They do 
not despise earth, but rejoice in it; even the famous 
worm reminds us of Schiller’s ode (1785), which Beet- 
hoven was eventually to set to music :— 
“Wollust ward dem Wurm gegeben, 
Und der Cherub steht vor Gott.” 

It is this angle of vision that gives “The Creation ’’ its 
incomparable sublimity. | We stand on the spiritual 
plane of Milton; and, thanks to Klopstock, German 
audiences of Beethoven’s day were to some extent pre- 
pared for the view from those altitudes. Only at rare 
intervals in “ The Mount of Olives’ are we conscious of 
earth, when the voices of soldiers and disciples rise 
distantly like those of Nibelungs or Rhine-Maidens far 
below. 

An adequate performance of “The Mount of 
Olives ’’ is, perhaps, more than we can ever hope for in 
this country. Solo singers have little inducement to make 
a serious study of a work so seldom given ; choral singers, 
if they are intelligent, read the notes at sight, and give 
themselves no more trouble. They grapple willingly with 
technical difficulties ; to sing simple music imaginatively 
is generally beyond their capacity. It is possible that the 
fault is less that of the choirs than of their conductors. 
The orchestral part of ‘“‘ The Mount of Olives ’’ demands 
as considered and careful a preparation as any symphony. 
Our orchestras know the symphonies by heart, and could 
take the rawest conductor safely through them; “ The 
Mount of Olives’’ is unfamiliar. Choral works, as a 
general rule, especially if they are classics, do not get 
more than one orchestral rehearsal ; even before the war 
the cost of more was prohibitive. Few conductors can 
afford the luxury of an individual reading of a sym- 
phony. An individual reading of an oratorio is a sheer 
impossibility ; there is small chance even of an intelligent 
one. Fortunately England is too devoted to oratorio 
ever to desire such a thing. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 





Reviews. 


A SECOND PORTRAIT OF MANNING. 
Henry Edward Manning: His Life and Labors. By SHANE 
LESLIE. Six Illustrations. (Burns & Oates. 25s, net.) 

Ox the whole, Cardinal Manning may be congratulated on 
both his biographers ; though how it ever happened that any- 
one so profoundly interested in his own career could have 
permitted his first biographer, Mr. Purcell, a barrister some- 
what obviously smacking of the Old Bailey, to get possession 
of enough papers and diaries to enable him to demonstrate 
that he possessed some at least of the rarest gifts of a 

biographer, must remain a mystery. 

Manning’s second biographer, a very different stamp of 
man, has had the good sense to perceive that there was no 
getting rid of his predecessor, and asks us in the very first 
lines of his preface to regard his book as a “ supplement ” 
and not as “a supplanter” of Purcell. 

Manning’s first biography is not only a readable book 
(and if a book is not readable it is never read), but, from its 
beginning to its end, it exhibits a man, if not the veritable 
Manning ; and this being so, it came about that when the 
second volume of Purcell was laid down, and the Cardinal 
finally escaped from the grip of a biographer who had the 
heart to smite his subject, even when upon his knees, 
Manning’s “ brother-men ’’ were found ready to scan him 
“gently,” and to ejaculate: “God speed thee, wheresoever 
thou art.” 

Purcell’s “ Life ” appeared (it is hard to believe it) more 
than a quarter of a century ago; and was read almost 
greedily by many men whose own lives have since come to be 
written. Mr. Gladstone devoured Purcell with flaming eyes, 
a bleeding heart, and, it may be, with an uneasy conscience. 
Archbishop Benson described it, with what Mr. Leslie calls 
“a rival’s glee,” as “a fascinating tragi-comedy ”; whilst 
Cardinal Vaughan, Manning’s successor, thought the book 
‘almost a crime,” and declared that he did not recognize 
the portrait of his friend of forty years. The “ Lives” of 
all these three critics are now within our reach, for we live 
in an age of ruthless biographies. 

It would be a good test question to put to any candidate 
for the post of assistant-librarian, to inquire of him or her 
how many volumes have recently been devoted to recording 
the lives and letters of, let us say, Carlyle et uzor, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Wiseman, Newman, Wilberforce, Pusey, 
Liddon, Vaughan, and Benson. They are certainly not fewer 
than forty! This pace cannot be maintained much longer. 

Cardinal Manning’s second biographer now appears on 
the scene with the treble charms of youth, vivacity, and wit. 
Mr. Leslie handles a lively pen and possesses an independent 
though pious mind. We feel lamentably old by his side. 

Mr. Leslie, being much better provided with letters than 
was Mr. Purcell, is able to tell a somewhat different story, 
and puts (it is bare justice to say this at the outset) a 
different complexion upon some of the incidents in Manning’s 
life which were made to press too heavily upon him in the 
earlier biography. But when this has been said and admitted 
there is no need to emphasize the differences between the 
two biographies, for that Manning was, like Cesar (and 
some others), an ambitious man, who longed for place and 
power, and was not too scrupulous as to the means employed 
to obtain the positions of responsibility he believed he could 
fill better than anybody else, is writ plain over all the pages 
of both biographers. 

The real, abiding interest in Manning's life by 
whomsoever written is to find an answer to this question : 
How did it happen that this dapper captain of a Harrow 
eleven, the ambitious son of a London merchant, with an 
hereditary admiration for the career of the younger Pitt, 
becomes first a country parson, who marries for love, and 
without any High Church scruple, a daughter of his rector, 
and is as pleased as Punch on becoming an Archdeacon, 
and entitled to wear gaiters, and then develops into a 

Pope’s man, the leader of that party at the great Council in 
1870 which declared the Pope to be infallible, and drove 
Déllinger out of the Church of the Fathers? How did this 
very English Manning become an Italianated Ultramontane? 

To put it all down to ambition, and to hint that had 
Mrs. Manning lived her husband would have remained con- 
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tent with the Elizabethan Settlement, and the possible 
reversion of Lambeth, is shabby criticism which a layman 
may well leave to the clergy. Under this head Mr. Leslie, 
on p. 74, records a good story of Queen Victoria :— 

“Canon Prothero was talking to the Queen about my 
becoming a Catholic. The Queen said, ‘ Bishop Wilberforce 
said to me at the time, ‘‘1f your Majesty had made him a 
Bishop he would not have become a Roman Catholic.”’ ’ 
Canon Prothero said, ‘Did your Majesty say, “ Now | 
know why you don’t become one’’?’ The Queen answered, 
‘{ didn’t think of it or | might have said it.’ ”’ 

Her Majesty may be excused her silence. The Head of our 
Church is not in Holy Orders. 

Manning’s route to Rome was very much his own. He 
was never a Tractarian. The contrast between him and 
Newman can only be made plain by going deep down into the 
mentality of both men. Manning had no “ philosophy,” 
and, save when composing ex cathedra his striking 
“ Pastorals,”’ but little “ atmosphere.’ All Newman's 
writings are full of a philosophy, a sceptical philosophy if 
you will, but it is always there, and as for atmosphere, it 
is ever present. Both men were propagandists of their Faith, 
but their methods were poles asunder. Newman’s way was 
to begin by making Catholic souls very uncomfortable in th: 
Reformed Church of England. After the subtlest fashion, 
he corroded the beams of the Establishment until the roof 
began to crack, and the affrighted dwellers thereunder were 
forced to wonder whether there was not a firmer shelter 
elsewhere. Manning adopted towards his “converts ” the 
same course he had pursued with himself—namely, an 
attitude of sheer authority and downright dogma. He almost 
“pressed” his men on board the barque of St. Peter. 
Hence Manning’s “ area” of operations was more restricted 
than that of his rival. Thousands of men and women read 
Newman’s sermons and books who were not dreaming of 
becoming “ Romans,” and, as often as not, never did “ go 
over,’ and for most of these readers the thin, dogmatic 
voicé of Manning would have had no call. Which of the two 
made more converts who can say? Manning certainly 
worked the harder and never lost a chance, whilst 
Newman’s determination to keep the personal equation out 
of the calculation must often have surprised the faithful. 
Still, Newman’s influence extended much further, for it 
operated in all directions. Methodists, Baptists, and 
Agnostics, no less, perhaps even more than High Anglicans, 
often felt the tightening of the rope and recognized the 
Newman “tug.” The well-known lines contrasting the 
methods of the two Scottish rivers, the Tweed and the Till, 
occur to us as we write, but must not be quoted. 

Turning now to Cardinal Manning’s direct influence in 
the Church of his adoption, Mr. Leslie tells us (p. 315) :— 


‘* The great Bull Romanos Pontifices, with the Dogma 
of the Infallibility, contained Manning’s most lasting mark 


upon the Church. 

The Bull named by Mr. Leslie put an end, and in 
Manning’s favor, to his fierce dispute at Westminster with 
the Religious Orders. Manning was always on the side of 
those priests who are styled by the Canon Law Seculars 
(though he kicked at the term and would have wished them 
to be called ‘“ Pastorals”’), as against those called 
* Regulars ’’ or professed “ Religious,” who accounted them- 
selves free of Episcopal authority. Manning resented this 
freedom, and was ever a bishop’s man, for as he placed the 
Pope at the head of all bishops, so he placed bishops, when 
made by God through His Vicegerent, the Pope, above 
everybody else in their dioceses, priest or layman. This 
Bull is supposed to have settled this old quarrel in England. 
But what about Papal Infallibility? What effect has this 
decree had upon the Church and the world? Its promulga- 
tion, at the time, made a tremendous stir, and produced a 
war of pamphlets; nor can it be doubted that it raised a 
new barrier in the Romeward path of those whose conversion 
is rendered difficult by what Dr. Johnson has called 
“ obstinate rationality.” But how has the decree affected 
the Church and the world? At the moment of its promulga- 
tion, amidst “ thunder, lightning, and rain,” in 1879, the 
Franco-German War broke out. Papal Rome has ceased to 
exist, whilst the Temporal Power,.once so dear to Manning’s 
heart, is now regarded, and came to be so regarded by 
Manning himself, as a matter of small consequence. Nor 











can we fail to notice how no sooner was the Dogma defined 
and the great victory won than Manning began to minimize 
it. The Holy Father, so the Cardinal has assured us, though 
infallible as to Dogmas, is liable to error as to Facts, and 
when he banned the Irish Land League he was (it appears) 
lamentably ill-informed, and made a blunder which Ireland, 
Catholic Ireland, felt herself at liberty calmly to disregard. 

Oh! what would we not give in these agitated days to 
have somewhere a Holy Father who was infallible as to 
facts!—those stubborn things which do not admit of 
metaphysical treatment! 

The spiritual claims of the Church remain just where 
they did in 1870. Her orders, her operating sacraments, 
her rules of life and piety, her true notes, sanctity and 
the like, remain unaffected. Papal Infallibility has nothing 
to say to them. Modernism must always remain the 
Church’s deadliest foe, but as against the spirit of 
Modernism the decree has forged no new weapon. What 
if, after all, this furiously debated Dogma is another case 
of * Much Ado about Nothing ”’ ? 

Mr. Leslie brings out in bold relief Manning’s 
Puritanism and Humanitarianism ; indeed, as the “ Life” 
proceeds the Puritanism almost threatens the Catholicity. 
Could Manning in his old age have had the choice between 
the Pope’s Infallibility and “ total abstinence” he might 
have hesitated for a moment. On p. 455 Mr. Leslie has had 
the courage to print a denunciation of the theatre and 
theatre-going which might have been torn out of that 
 Histrio-Mastix,” the publication of which in 1630 cost 
Mr. Prynne his ears. We wonder what that fierce Ultra- 
montane, Dr. Ward, often called “ Ideal Ward,” though he 
was better known to his Oxford contemporaries by a curter 
and more “ fundamental” nickname, would have said had 
he lived to read his old friend’s tirade, for next to a 
theological fight Ward loved a “gaudy’’ play. Of the 
Christian fervor and reality of this outburst of Manning’s 
Puritanism there can be no question. 

But if it is true, as Mr. Leslie says, that Manning was 
a ‘‘ Puritan under the purple,” it is equally true that, when 
stripped of all his Church clothes, Manning, in puris 
naturalibus, was what perhaps no Puritan ever was, a 
Humanitarian. His temperance propaganda was but a 
symptom of this consuming passion. His soul went out to 
“ General” Booth and the Salvation Army. He stood by 
Mr. Stead to the end. His fiery zeal in such matters, when 
contrasted with Newman's chilly indifference, is significant 
of much. Newman had nothing of the Humanitarian about 
him, but he was a better Humanist than Manning, else he 
could not have been the lover he was of Crabbe’s poems or 
found solace in Trollope’s novels. Manning’s views on 
Labor and Capital may be found on p. 375 of Mr. Leslie’s 
book. 

Manning as a social reformer had the merit of seeing 
things as they actually are, which theologians so frequently 


fail todo. Hearken to the old man eloquent from his watch- 
tower in Westminster : — 


“When TI look down upon London from this garden, 
and know there are before me three millions of men of 
whom only 200,000 are nominally in the Faith, that hundreds 
and thousands are living and dying without baptism, in 
all sins of the flesh and spirit, in all that Nineveh and the 
Cities of the Plain and Imperial Rome ever committed ; 
that it is the capital of the most anti-Christian power of the 
nominally Christian world, and the head of its anti- 
Christian spirit, that in a moment it might be set afire 
with fury against the Catholic and Roman Church, I con- 
fess I feel we are walking on the waters.””—(P. 167.) 


This is of necessity a very scrappy and inadequate notice 
of an excellent and thought-provoking biography, but we 
cannot lay it down without referring to its three chapters 
relating to Ireland (13, 20, and 21). They are illuminating 
chapters, but, as a whole, it is but darkness they illuminate. 

Manning made Sir Charles Dilke’s acquaintance in 
1880, and the two men at once took to one another. Dilke 
introduced his friend to Chamberlain, and as Mr. Parnell 
could always be reached through the agency of Captain 
O’Shea, acting as Mercury, Ireland and the solution of her 
vexed problem was naturally discussed between these 
remarkable men, although the others were not aware that 
Manning was in the habit, in his “crispest Italian,” of 
acquainting the Pope with what was passing. 
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When Englishmen are forced to concern themselves 
with Ireland it usually falls out that though they may in 
the course of their investigations have discovered what 
Ireland wants, they proceed with an air of generosity to 
offer her what she does not want, and this they do simply 
because all the time they are thinking of English interests 
or prejudices. What was uppermost in Manning’s mind was 
his poor Catholic folk in England with, perhaps, no single 
Catholic Member of Parliament at Westminster to look after 
their interests. Gladstone had the Nonconformists on his 
back, and so on all down the scale. 

The famous phrase “the predominant partner” con- 
veys a false metaphor. There is no partnership between 
England and Ireland. No one can be a partner against his 
will. It may be that the naval and military necessities of 
England make it impossible to permit of an independent 
Treland, but this is compulsion, not partnership. 

It does not appear to us after reading these three 
chapters that Manning, despite his warm and feeling heart 
towards the Irish Catholic people, ever appreciated the real 
facts of the case. Certainly the last words he ever wrote 
to Mr. Gladstone on the subject cannot be read to-day with- 
out tears. They bear date November 26th, 1891, and are 
to be found on p. 494:— 

“The year beginning and ending with poor Parnell’s 
tragic fall and death has transformed Ireland. It is no 
longer revolutionary, Fenian, sanguinary, and hostile to 
England. The two people have a mutual goodwill. Ever 
since you began to give Ireland a ray of hope it las turned 
towards England, and if you will make the County Councils 


real and effective the foundations of Home Rule wil! be 
jaid.”’ 


It is true that countless blunders have been committed 
since 1891, and the Coslition may have made matters impos- 
sible, but the letter makes it plain that Manning never 
probed the real sore in our relations with Ireland. 

A. B. 





THE FATHER OF VERTU. 
The Life of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel. By Mary 

F. 8S. Hervey. (Cambridge University Press. 63s. net.) 
In one of his most mordant characters, Clarendon describes 
the Earl of Arundel as “ generally thought to be a proud 
man, who lived always within himself, and to himself.”’ 
Miss Mary Hervey, who died unfortunately before 
her elaborate biography of the Earl Marshal of James I. 
and Charles I. could receive its finishing touches, admits 
that her hero was by no means destitute of arrogance. But 
we are invited to regard him as something more than a mere 
grandee: as a distinguished statesman, in fact, and an 
enlightened patriot. The copious correspondence oi the 
Earl hardly supports that engaging view, and it is difficult 
to see by what process of thought Miss Hervey reaches her 
conclusions. Arundel appears at best as a favorable 
specimen of the magnifico; moral, fairly honest, rather 
stupid. Clarendon declares, indeed, that he “had little 
other affection for the nation or kingdom than as he had 
a great share in it, in which, like the great Leviathan, he 
might sport himself.’’ The sarcasm is overcharged, since 
Arundel has the credit, for one thing, of resisting the 
unscrupulous attempt of Charles and Buckingham to bolster 
up the revenue by selling peerages, and exercised a 
moderating influence during the debates on the Petition 
of Right. Still, he resembled the marble statues that his 
agents brought home for him from Italy and the Levant in 
his coldness and immobility. 

The Countess, a daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and granddaughter of the redoubtable Bess of Hardwick, 
is a more attractive figure. There was a long courtship, 
since Arundel, however highly born, was embarrassed by 
the necessity of having to buy back the attainted property 
of his ancestors from grasping relatives, and it is not 
clear how he managed to overcome the reluctance of the 
Talbots. Once married, however, they formed an attached 
couple, with tastes for travel and the arts in common. 
Arundel’s conversion to the tenets of the Church of England 
—a conversion which seems to have been sincere, though 
his enemies attributed it to political caleulation—failed to 
disturb the harmony of the household. As not infrequently 
happened, the eldest son, Lord Maltravers, was brought 





up as a Protestant, while William, who became Lord 
Stafford, lived to be one of the victims of Titus Oates. The 
Countess went abroad, journeying in semi-regal state, while 
his duties at Court detained Lord Arundel, and it was at 
Venice that she made herself famous by bearding the Doge 
and Council. Mr. Pearsall Smith has already told the story 
of her implication in the socalled Foscarini conspiracy, 
itself the vile invention of informers, in his “ Life and 
Letters of Sir Henry Wotton.’’ Miss Hervey imparts to it 
a different twist, but we are bound to say that the British 
Ambassador gave Lady Arundel perfectly honest, if not 
heroic advice, when he urged her to retire from Venetian 
territory. That, however, was not Aletheia’s way. She 
stormed the Doge; extracted a disavowal from His Serenity, 
and paraded the Grand Canal in a galley supplied by the 
State at the great festival of Ascension Day. Later on, 
the resolute dame declined to wait on the humors of that 
old termagant, Marie de Médicis, the mother of Henrietta 
Maria. When she delayed her much-desired departure 
from England, Lady Arundel, who had been commanded to 
escort her abroad, embarked for Holland without her. 

By contrast with his downright wife, Arundel, as might 
be expected from Van Dyck’s well-known “ Madagascar ’”’ 
portrait, in which the two sit side by side, appears singu- 
larly ineffective. Becoming popular at the Court of 
James I. through his appearances in the tilt-yard and in 
Ben Jonson’s masques, he was appointed Earl Marshal; and 
having nothing in particular to do, he did it no doubt very 
well. He was also an excellent person to send on embassies ; 
handsome, stately, well-informed, and open-handed. But 
his most important mission, an attempt to bring about the 
restoration of the Bohemian line to the Palatinate, failed 
dismally, chiefly, it is true, through the fatuous policy of 
Charles I. ‘He lived towards all favorites and great 
officers,’’ writes Clarendon, “ without any kind of conde- 
scension,’’ but, though his resistance to the odious insolgnce 
of Buckingham was to his credit, he quarrelled with 
Strafford over some estates in Hallamshire. Charles’s want 
of judgment was conspicuously shown when he committed 
Arundel to the Tower because Lord Maltravers made a 
runaway marriage without his father’s knowledge, and 
withheld his pardon until the House of Lords had vigorously 
remonstrated, and when he refused the Earl that Dukedom 
of Norfolk that would have been dear to his soul. Yet, 
though alienated from the Court, Arundel had not sufficient 
strength of mind to join the popular side, and became 
suspect of both. When the days darkened, he retired 
abroad with more circumspection than dignity. Clarendon, 
however, should not have suppressed the fact that out of 
the wreck of his fortune Arundel contributed handsomely 
to the King’s cause, since the ins and outs of royalist finance 
were well known to him. 

There must have been a good deal of suppressed merit 
about the Earl of Arundel, otherwise he would not have 
counted Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir Robert Cotton, Selden, 
and John Evelyn among his friends. He took the illus- 
trious Harvey abroad with him, and actually unbent to the 
“dear little Doctor’’ and “ perpetual motion,’’ who would 
wander off into the woods in search of strange trees and 
animals at the risk of being devoured by wild beasts. 
Arundel may be open to Clarendon’s charge that “as to all 
parts of learning he was almost illiterate,’’ though he had 
been educated at Westminster School and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. But his travels inspired him with a refined taste 
for all that was best in architecture and art. He thought 
for himself, and it is refreshing to find him in some 
“Remembrances,” drawn up for Evelyn’s benefit, dis- 
missing the gingerbread splendors of Milan Cathedral as 
“done in an ill design of Gothic architecture.”’ And so 
Arundel was the understanding patron of Inigo Jones, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck, not merely because they were 
fashionable, and rebuked Nuremberg because “not one 
scratch of Albert Diirer’s painting in oil [was] to be sold, 
though it was his country, nor of Holbein, or any other 
great master.”” He appreciated the Italians with a know- 
ledge in advance of his time ; and though the Spanish school 
seems to have escaped him, Horace Walpole was well 
justified in calling him “ the father of vertue in England.”’ 

We cannot be so sure about Arundel’s insight into the 
beauties of Greek sculpture. But then the now despised 
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“Taocoon’’ used to be acclaimed as a supreme achieve- 
ment, and it is only lately that we have come to rule out 
the late Hellenistic and the pranks of Renaissance restorers. 
Arundel, at any rate, was an insatiable collector, and his 
agents even did their best to carry off the sculptures from 
the Golden Gate of Constantinople. Buckingham was a 
rival in the field, and, as can easily be imagined, the 
ingenuous suggestion of our Ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, 
that the two should share their spoils, was far from favor- 
ably received. With Charles, also a collector, different 
tactics had to be pursued, and Arundel confined himself to 
advising his agent and the King’s, the Rev. William Petty, 
to “do faithfully and carefully what you are commanded, 
but to let commandments and orders for money precede 
buying ’’—a shrewd hint. Thus the famous Arundel collec- 
tion came about, and there are indications in her book that 
Miss Hervey intended to tell the story of its dispersal. The 
omission has not been rectified, but from Miss Bradley’s 
article in the “ Dictionary of National Biography” a 
general idea can be gathered of the sixth Duke of Norfolk's 
gift to Oxford University of 1067, and Lady Pomfret’s of 
1755. Miss Hervey’s analysis of the Arundel inventory of 
1655, hastily put together though that inventory was, gives 
an authoritative identification of some of the pictures and 
their present homes. 





THE DIRECTING IDEA. 


From the Unconscious to the Conscious. 
GELEY. 
BRATH. 


By GUSTAVE 
Translated from the French by STANLEY DE 
(Collins. 17s. 6d. net.) 


M. Getry is already sufficiently well known as the author 
of “ l’Etre Subconscient,’’ a standard work on the uncon- 
scious self. His present book is both wider and more 
profound: it revolutionizes current conceptions of biology 
and psychology: it outlines a new philosophy, and it 
presents a new method. 

The book falls naturally into two parts. The first is 
a closely reasoned and convincing demonstration of the 
inability of the classical concepts of evolution and psychology 
to account for the facts of either evolution or psychology. 
The second is a demonstration of M. Geley’s own theory 
which, it is claimed, accounts for both. 

It is difficult to see how Part I. could be bettered. It 
contains the completest and most convincing exposition of 
Vitalism, or the doctrine of an immanent, continuously active 
force, that has yet appeared. M. Geley wages war on the 
opposing concept of mechanism, the classical concept of 
biology and psychology, in all its forms. The mechanistic 
biology regards the universe as a kind of gigantic clock ; 
wind the clock up (and we admit, say the mechanists, that 
we can’t explain how this happened, but no more can any- 
body else, and whereas we have only one unexplained first 
cause, the Vitalists require an infinite number of new first 
causes every second), and the mechanism proceeds to func- 
tion from the automatic interaction of the parts. One day 
perhaps the clock will run down: until then we can explain 
everything that happens, including evolution, without the 
need of any extraneous force, spirit, mind, purpose, or 
God. As to the evolution of life, given, of course, that 
initial kick which set things going—and we make much of 
our frankness in writing this off as our one great mystery— 
we can, if we follow Lamarck, explain it as just the sum 
of those developments which, being peculiarly adapted to 
their environment, were developed because they were so 
adapted, or as just those developments which, being 
fortuitously produced without rhyme or reason, happened 
to be most fitted to survive in the conditions then prevail- 
ing, if we follow Darwin. In either event, life is meaning- 
less, a sort of alien passenger through an environment 
fundamentally hostile and indifferent, and will one day finish 
its pointless journey with as little noise and significance as 
it began. 

As to mind, of course, we have only to apply the 
mechanist interpretation to psychology, and we regard it 
either as the sum of the neural correlates which make the 
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brain, or as a kind of attenuated material substance sur- 
rounding the brain and conditioned by it, like the 
phosphorescent glow which surrounds a decayed lobster. In 
any event, whatever happens in the mind is simply the 
result of some modification of the neural correlates of the 
brain ; psychology is but a phase of physiology, and even if 
we go to the length of establishing the mental as a type of 
existence different from the material, it is only at the cost 
of denying free will and making the mental thus established 
a mere machine for the automatic registration of events in 
the material. 

This is the view that M. Geley attacks root and branch. 
One by one he takes the phenomena of evolution and 
demonstrates its inability to account for them. The 
development of new species, the change of form and tissue 
in the insect, the maintenance of the form of an organism, 
the repair of an organism, the embryonic and post-embry- 
onic changes in an organism, are all insoluble on this 
hypothesis. 

In particular the classical hypothesis fails to account 
for the facts of supernormal physiology and psychology, 
by which M. Geley designates the phenomena which the 
Rev. Vale Owen would call spirit manifestations. M. Geley 
has conducted exhaustive researches into so-called spiritoid 
phenomena—a_ series of remarkable photographs is 
published as an appendix to the book—and they lead him to 
the general conclusion, of which we now have the first hint, 
that behind the self, of which the individual is normally 
conscious, there is a dynamic, concrete, directing idea—a 
dynamo-psychism he calls it—which moulds and conditions 
matter, even to the extent of materializing a portion of the 
substance of the medium’s body a couple of yards away 
from the medium in the bodily form of somebody else. 

Before elaborating this view, however, M. Geley takes us 
through the classical systems of philosophy with the same 
zeal for the extirpation of mechanistic hypotheses that he 
has already shown in biology and psychology. 

Bergson at once comes into the limelight. Now Bergson 
would seem at first glance to be a traveller along the same 
road as M. Geley, but after applauding his discomfiture of 
the mechanists, M. Geley falls foul of his conception of 
Intuition and attributes certain psychological errors in this 
conception to his complete disregard of the unconscious, in 
the direction of which the book now begins increasingly to 
turn. The Deists, too, are soundly trounced. The directing 
idea, the dynamo-psychism of which M. Geley talks, is no 
personal, extraneous, omnipotent God. 

The method pursued in this half of the book is excellent. 
Opposing opinions are clearly described, and briefly and con- 
vincingly criticized. M. Geley usually quotes the author he 
refutes, and gives as much care to the presentation of the 
view from which he dissents as to the reasons for his dissent. 
His critical method is indeed a model of conciseness. One 
example must suffice: ‘ Deists are thus led to the 
conclusion that evolution could not have been directed 
differently because evil is the condition under which evolution 
acts, containing in itself the germ of future good. This 
involves a curious restriction of Divine omnipotence, although 
by definition it cannot be conditioned by anything.” There 
is, literally, no more to be said. M. Geley’s remark stultifies 
the Deists’ conclusion. 

Having disposed of the philosophy of Bergson, the Monists 
and the Deists, M. Geley proceeds to consider the systems of 
Schopenhauer and von Hartmann. Here at last we begin to 
get warm. Schopenhauer is hailed as the greatest of Western 
philosophers, and his conception of the Will and its various 
representations is taken as a starting-point for the author’s 
own system. But for Schopenhauer only the Will was real. 
Its objectification in human consciousness is a mere 
ephemeral representation, a phenomenal appearance of the 
Thing in itself. The Thing in itself, the ultimate reality, 
cannot for Schopenhauer ever be an object of experience, and 
even von Hartmann, who admits the participation of the 
individual in the reality of the ultimate principle, the 
essence of life itself, locates this essence in the unconscious 
of which consciousness is an unimportant and phenomenal 
representation. 


It is here that M. Geley parts company with his 





decessors and breaks new ground. He sets ont to bridge the 
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gulf left by Schopenhauer and von Hartmann between the 
unconscious and the conscious. M. Geley yields to none in 
the importance he attributes to the unconscious. But it is 
a very different unconscious from that with which the psycho- 
analysts have made us familiar. For them the unconscious 
is a convenient receptacle for harboring the more disreput- 
able elements of our personality; a dustbin into which we 
shoot the refuse emotions of which we are ashamed. M. Geley 
restores the unconscious to respectability: he regularizes it 
and makes it fit for decent society. Instead of being a welter 
of unlicensed sexuality, it is the receptacle of genius and 
inspiration, the source of character and originality, the 
direct expression in us of that dynamo-psychism under which 
he presents to us Schopenhauer’s Will or Thing in itself. 
There are illuminating passages in which M. Geley explains 
the phenomena of genius and artistic crection as the direct 
expressions of the unconscious. It is only when we give the 
latter free play that we create ; only when we abandon effort 
that we yield to inspiration; only when we abrogate con- 
scious thought that the dynamo-psychism working through 
the unconscious is permitted to think for us. But between 
the unconscious and the conscious there is no unbridgable 
gulf; they stand to each other not in the relation of reality 
and appearance; they are both expressions at differently 
evolved levels of the fundamental dynamo-psychism. There 
is uninterrupted transition from unconsciousness to con- 
sciousness; “they interpenetrate and mutually condition 
each other.” 

This is the theme which is elaborated with a wealth 
of argument and illustration in the second part of the book. 
As an explanation of the facts of human psychology, and 
especially of supernormal psychology, it is the most con- 
vincing that has yet been put forward. One word of 
criticism may perhaps be permitted. 

For M. Geley the dynamo-psychism, or directing idea, 
is the key which unlocks all the doors of psychology. It is 
his “Open Sesame,” and the puzzles of consciousness yield 
to its application. Now its chief residence is in the uncon- 
scious, which is a more direct representation of it than either 
the bodily organism or the conscious. The result is to trans- 
fer to the unconscious all the difficulties which have baffled 
psychologists in the conscious. But you do not explain 
thought, emotion, inspiration, and the rest by the mere 
process of transferring them to the unconscious. It is true 
that by locating their origin there you give a quasi-justifica- 
tion to the quality of the mysterious which attaches to all 
mental activities—one would, of course, expect the uncon- 
scious to be hazy and mysterious—but in doing this you do 
not lessen the mystery. The dynamo-psychism does not so 
much explain difficulties, as concentrate them in itself. 
What is this mysterious force that explains evolution and 
the Universe? But M. Geley might well retort that this is 
an unfair question, for in asking him to explain his dynamo- 
psychism we are simply asking for an explanation of life 


itself. C. E. M. J. 


THE NEW BRITISH STATE. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations. 
HALL. (Methuen. 10s. 6d, net.) 


3y H. DuNcaN 


Mr. Hatt has written a very able book; and the existing 
Imperial situation is nowhere else so carefully to be observed 
as in his judicious and well-informed pages. If he is better 
upon the side of history than of prophecy, that is largely 
because official light has been but partially cast upon the 
problem with which he deals. At bottom he is engaged upon 
a twofold task. Partly he is attempting an answer to the 
adherents of a rigid system of Imperial federation ; partly, 
also, he is constructing what is, in his view, the practical 
alternative. His first part is admirably done. By tracing 
the evolution of the Dominion idea from its faint beginnings 
to its full adumbration under Laurier and Borden, Botha 
and Smuts, he has no difficulty in showing that the facile 
schemes for which, to take a single example, Mr. Lionel 
Curtis stands sponsor, are without the range of practical 
politics. They are impossible because they all turn 


| ultimately not upon friendly co-operation, but upon the idea 
of a body in London, in which a minority is outvoted by a 
majority and yields to its decision. 

But that conception is incompatible with the growing 
power of Dominion Nationalism. Mr. Hall, as an Australian, 
is able with effective candor to make his point that no 
organization in which Australian opinion is not decisive as 
to policy will be accepted by Australians ; and the same point 
may be made of Canada and South Africa. ‘“ We are not 
going to be coerced by the majority,’ General Smuts has 
said. “If a common organ of government for the Empire 
is going to be established, no resolutions should be taken 
without the unanimous consent of all parts of the Empire.” 
It is clear enough, in such a background, that the old 
formule of Imperialism are dead and gone. We have, in 
their place, a series of sister-States united by the bond of 
allegiance to a common sovereign who cannot do more than 
arrange for visits from his son. The King in Parliament 
may remain the legal depository of ultimate power; but it 
is upon the decisive condition that he does not exert it. 
What unity there is must be developed by expedients much 
looser than those of formal structure. The Secretariat of the 
Imperial Conference, the Civil Services of the Empire, the 
Prime Ministers, and the High Commissioners—by the con- 
tinuous meeting of these there may be evolved a common 
governmental opinion upon which common action may be 
based. But supremacy resides nowhere. It is, as with the 
Council of the League of Nations, sister-States that meet in 
discussion ; and if they disagree, they go their several ways. 

The Dominions just now—it is the inevitable result of 
their experience during the war—are going through a phase 
reminiscent of nothing so much as the somewhat self-centred 
Nationalism of the nineteenth century. This is even a desir- 
able phenomenon; for no Canadian could have developed 
the resources of Canada, except by considering himself as 
charged with full responsibility for their future. Anything, 
in fact, beyond the advice of England when asked for was 
impossible if the Dominions were to reach their full stature ; 
that was the just consequence of the gift of responsible 
government, which, in its turn, was the only thinkable 
alternative to separation. Yet it must be admitted that the 
conception of Dominion nationhood, fundamental as it is, 
does not go very far towards the hammering out of an 
Imperial foreign policy. Mr. Hall’s Bureau of Imperial 
Forestry will pool the results of research; but it will not 
tell us how to arrive at an arrangement, say, with Russia for 
pulp concessions. General Smuts may contribute the broad 
counsel to make our terms with the Soviet Government; 
but there is a world of difference between the making of 
terms and the further question of what terms are to be made. 
Not all the resident Ministers from all the Dominions can 
ever compensate for the absence from London of a pleni- 
potentiary who sees the details of negotiations at each stage 
of their development. Mr. Hall’s annual conferences will 
suggest lines of policy, even the great major premiss of 
action ; but it is, as Burke said, the little minor of circum- 
stance which ultimately wins the battle. 

All this, it may be urged, suggests that Mr. Hall has 
proved the negative side of his case, but not the positive. 
He has shown, that is to say, that the wills of the Dominions 
are real and sovereign ; he has not shown how they may be 
fused into that moral unity for which the British Empire 
must, in his judgment, stand. The Empire, in the light of 
his analysis, remains more a peculiarly intimate friendship 
than a structural partnership. And not a few readers of his 
book will tend to feel that all proposals of a structural kind 
are out of place. The internal development of the Dominions 
must necessarily go much farther before that can be 
attempted. International Law, moreover, must be adapted to 
the new requirements of the case. For, after all, a Canada 
which negotiates its own treaties and appoints its own 
ambassadors is in a very different position, relative to peace 
and war, from a Canada of which the interests are as casually 
neglected as they were in the Oregon boundary question. 
Canada counts differently in the future of England in 1921 from 
what she did in 1914; and the difference, to be frank, makes 
her largely a Neutral Power with a mind of special friendli- 
ness. That is why the Imperial Conference, when it meets 





this year, will do well to bless the status quo and go on to 
discuss the findings of the Dominions Royal Commission. 
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DANIEL CORKERY. 


The Hounds of Banba. By DANIEL CorKFRY. (4s. net.) 
The Labor Leader. By DANIEL CorKERY. (5s. net.) 
The Yellow Bittern, and Other Plays. By DANIEL CoRKERY. 
(5s. net.) 
(Dublin : Talbot Press. 


In Ireland the lyric, the short story, the short play have 
been successfully cultivated, but the novel is still at school. 
Yet the prophecy may be securely made that the next ten 
years will see the development of a literature in this form 
as remarkable as the plays and poetry of the first years of 
the century. The elements are present; a small intimate 
community of diverse personalities set in dramatic contact, 
its consciousness newly harrowed and enriched, possessed of 
humane or ironic sympathy and a native knack of story- 
telling. The drift towards the novel has set in. The effective 
pioneers are Stephens, Joyce, and Corkery, poles apart in 
inspiration, intention, and method, but all alike serious 
artists. Stephens, most richly endowed of the three, stands 
apart, infinitely at home in his own world of imagination 
and fantasy. Joyce and Corkery are opposites in the con- 
ventional antagonism of realist and idealist. Joyce is by far 
the more mature and certain artist in vision and in méticr, 
working with perfect correspondence of intention and execu- 
tion, who having mastered his tools is now straining them 
to breaking-point in the representation of inchoate ideas, in 
following bubbles of parti-colored thought which form, rise, 
and coalesce unnoticed till they break on the surface of con- 
sciousness. Joyce and Corkery are opposites, as it were 
Ibsen and Bjérnson. Joyce is of the race of harshly isolated 
artists, proud, rebellious, and untransacting, who scornfully 
leave great verse to their little clans. Corkery comes with 
clean lustral water to the altars of the little household gods, 
to Domiduca—all his stories are of Cork and Munster—and 
studies to preserve and develop every contact with his natal 
soil. He is, therefore, comparatively unknown outside 
Ireland, though he has published one novel, “ The Threshold 
of Quiet,” four plays, and in ‘“ The Hounds of Banba ” his 
second collection of short stories. ‘‘ The Threshold of Quiet,”’ 
a masterpiece in its way, is growing into recognition, and 
not merely amongst those collectors who seek it out in its 
first edition. Neither its subject nor manner was likely to 
win quick favor. The book is en grisaille. It is a shadow 
play whose action is dissipated in the irresolution of the 
protagonist, and whose players are alternately vague and 
precise as they press in upon or recede from his conscious- 
ness. The mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation, says 
Thoreau. This quiet desperation throws the book into a 
penumbra, where its characters dwell in intense, if quiet, 
reality. A study, like this, in futility and self-immolation 
does not readily awaken general enthusiasm. ‘“ These spider- 
webs,” as Henry James calls them, “of the finest silken 
thread, suspended in the chamber of consciousness,” catch 
every air-borne particle in their tissue, but not the winds of 
popularity. But his short stories and plays prove that he 
is not always crepuscular, and can command when the 
occasion requires it clear drawing and a full brush. 

“The Hounds of Banba ” has the advantage and draw- 
back of being topical. Banba is one of the early names for 
Ireland, one of the fourteen which Geoffrey Keating tells 
over with loving devotion in the first pages of his seventeenth- 
century history, and her hounds are the young men of 
Ireland “on their keeping.” At notable moments such 
figurative names leap to the pen of Irish writers. One 
remembers the verses of an Ulster Unionist, Sir Samuel 
Ferguson :-— 
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“Young salmon of the flood-tide of freedom 
That swells round Erin’s shore,”’ 


and the hawk and blackbird and silken kine of his pre- 
decessors. These stories are studies in the psychology of the 
“ murder-gang,” if, with Sir Hamar Greenwood, you will 
have it so, but of a murder-gang whose archetypes are 
Mazzini and Sean MacDermott and Terence MacSwiney. 
Discussion therefore of their quality is likely to run off into 
praise or dispraise of their subject, but it is certain that 
the writer’s sympathy has not prejudiced his art. One reads 
Turgenev to understand the velleities and frustrated pur- 
poses of the Hamlet-Slav mind, and does not find his art 
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misled or obscured by the shadow of the revolution. “ The 
Hounds of Banba” is as sure an index to the energy and 
idealism of Irish Republicanism, and betrays as little to the 
gross interests of propaganda. Whoever would read the soul 
of the I.R.A. will find here his book. Whoever cares for 
the artistic presentation of a passionate human struggle will 
find here an unruffled glass. In these ten stories he lights 
up the psychology of the active movement and projects an 
occasional ray, a spot-light rather, for it is not so clear as 
the rest, upon the houses of the garrison. The intransigence 
and reawakening fires of the old men, the queer, halting, and 
then oncoming sympathy of the middle-aged, the flame in 
the hearts of the young men and women, this is his material ; 
nor does he omit to single out a more dubious thread in the 
sudden, sinister activity of the wild creature in “ A Bye- 
Product.” The two finest stories, ‘The Ember” and “ On 
the Heights,” have a common and most significant motif: 
the old man, scornful of the second generation, misdoubting 
the third, but revealing in the end his secretly fed and 
kindred fire when youth’s action has broken down his 
incredulity. The English reader who reads these two stories 
aright will understand that there is not any Irish question 
to be settled, but, for a period, an English question in 
Ireland. His ear will also detect a new modulation in this 
writing, none other, indeed, than that Gaelic note for which 
a well-advertised but deceptive substitute has long been 
fobbed off upon him. Daniel Corkery writes in two 
languages. He does not adulterate one with his ignorance 
of the other. Neither does he attempt to speak both together. 
But his English glows from contact with living Gaelic to a 
degree we would call unique if it were not for Neil Munro’s 
“The Lost Pibroch,” a book which affords a very close 
parallel to Corkery’s short stories. In ali this Corkery is 
true to his generation, to which O’Bruadair and Sean Clarach 
are more familiar than Tom Moore. And this fertilization 
from another literature is one reason more why we look for- 
ward to a new literature in Ireland, when throttling hands 
are removed, that may rival Russia’s. In those days of 
greater freedom Mr. Corkery will, we hope, elaborate his 
studies of these characters, whom he touches here with a 
pity and pride which echoes the pride and pity of Ferguson. 
His novel proves him capable of sustained narrative. We 
believe he has it in him to fix the Irish Revolution in 
literature. 

We confess to a preference for Mr. Corkery’s shorter 
plays to “ The Labor Leader ” in spite of the latter’s success- 
ful performance at the Abbey Theatre. The chief character 
is rather an @ priori creation or literary convention than a 
figure from life, and the rude action at the climax of the 
play too violently disturbs its planes. Where Mr. Corkery 
scores a real success is in the quite subordinate characters 
of Battie and his wife, O’Donohue and the quay laborers. 
These figures from “ the flat of the city’ recall the admir- 
able habitues of the Cobbler’s Den in “The Munster 
Twilight.” He has a healthy appreciation for their humors. 
This control of an unlabored realism and his sensitiveness 
to more subtle beauty make one follow Mr. Corkery’s progress 
with unusual interest. 





THREE NOVELS. 
The Black Diamond. By F. Bretr YounG. (Collins. 7s. 6d. 


net. ) 

A City in the Foreground. By Gerarp Hopkins. (Con- 
stable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Women and Children. By HuGH DE SELINCOURT. (Parsons, 
8s. 6d. net.) 


In Mr. Brett Young's new novel, ‘‘ The Black Diamond,”’ 
there is no scene that has the poetic beauty and lyrical, 
passionate intensity of one or two scenes in “ The Tragic 
Bride,’ but though, for this reason, our personal taste may 
lead us to prefer the earlier book, it cannot be denied that 
‘“‘The Black Diamond ”’ is an altogether bigger and broader 
performance, and from this point of view marks a consider- 
able advance. ‘‘ The Tragic Bride’’ was a curious, excep- 
tional book, dealing with a curious, exceptional subject, but 
it had, in places, a strange bright quality of ecstasy, as of 
an escaped spirit—the spirit of poetry, perhaps, shaking 
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itself free from the heavier earth of prose. Even its form 
was unusual; Mr. Brett Young seemed to be experimenting 
with the subtilties of technique; whereas in “ The Black 
Diamond,” which clings closely to the main tradition of 
English fiction, he is content to tell a simple tale simply. 
Without pressing the point, and while admitting the com- 
plete originality of both stories, one might put it that ‘‘ The 
Tragic Bride”? was written under the banner of Henry 
James, ‘‘The Black Diamond”’ under that of Thomas 
Hardy. 

The book is conspicuous for its sanity and breadth of 
view. Tragic in its events, tragic in its ending, it produces 
upon our mind no gloomy impression. Abner Fellows, 
‘“the black diamond,”’ though he is the victim cf fate, is 
not conquered by fate. We leave him in the end alone and 
miserable, betrayed in his love, betrayed in his friendship, 
but we know him by this time well enough to feel con- 
vinced that he will win through to an ultimate happiness. 
In the conflict of life he has been twice thrown violently, 
but each time, like Anteus, he has arisen stronger than 
before. He is of the stuff of heroes; he is, above all, a 
natural man—healthy, well-balanced, without any super- 
sensitiveness of imagination. When little Jude Fawley is 
picking his way carefully between the earthworms to avoid 
treading on them, little Abner Fellows, at work in the coal 
pits, is fastening a pin to the end of a stick so that an old 
blind pony may be made to walk faster. The contrast is 
suggestive, marking a difference not only in their capacities 
for future suffering, but in their capacities for action—the 
kind of action, at any rate, that is most useful in terrestrial 
affairs. Mr. Brett Young has brought to the creation of 
Abner a loving patience and skill. He is a very human 
figure—rough, sensuous, passionate, capable of brutality, 
but with a courage, honesty, and beautiful unselfishness 
which lend him a nobility that lifts the whole book far out 
of the common ruck of fiction. 

For the story is Abner’s story—so much so that any 
outline of it here would be superfluous. The women, though 
admirably, and two of them beautifully, drawn, are pre- 
sented to us only in their relation to him. And in each case 
it is through women that disaster reaches him, and in each 
case, had he been less honest, brave, and self-sacrificing, that 
disaster might have been averted. The son of a miner in 
the Midlands, brought up at first to work in the pits, later 
seeking open-air work in the region of the Radnor marches, 
Abner is the victim first of his father’s jealousy and then of 
the jealousy of his “ pal,’’ George Malpas, whose wife and 
children he keeps from starvation during all the time that 
George is serving a term of imprisonment for manslaughter. 
This life of Abner and Mary Malpas and her two children in 
the old house at Wolfpits forms the main portion of the 
book. It is perfectly innocent, but evil tongues have been 
at work, and the episode closes, on the return of George, in 
a scene of violence and, for the woman, we may gather, of 
complete tragedy. 

The story has genuine power, and never for a moment 
ceases to convince us. It does not march with the splendidly 
increasing dramatic intensity that distinguishes such a work 
as ‘“‘ Jude,’ with which it has a certain affinity of theme; if 
has occasional lapses, when the interest flags, when the 
larger vision is lost in the intricacies of realistic detail noted 
over-minutely and at too great length; nevertheless, it is a 
really fine novel, and the fact that these slight flaws (as they 
appear to us) were far more apparent in Mr. Brett Young’s 
earlier stories seems to prove that eventually they will dis- 
appear entirely from his work. 

‘‘ A City in the Foreground ” is an Oxford story. To 
write a novel dealing with undergraduate life would be an 
extremely difficult thing to do successfully. Mr. Hopkins’s 
attempt, though not quite successful, is the best we happen 
to have seen. The book is, at all events, true; it is brilliant 
without being showy ; its faults (and it is a first novel) are 
mainly technical faults—the historical plunge into 
Creighton’s past, for instance, the too descriptive method of 
character-drawing. But Mr. Hopkins has*faced his problem 
honestly : he has excluded such adventitious aids to interest 
as might be supplied by plot, or amorous adventure in 
vacations ; he has excluded all accidental incident ; women, 
though one or two in the shape of aunts and hostesses are 
just visible in the background, nowhere enter into the 





scheme of the book; he has even dispensed with the thread 
of any particular friendship ; and all this is admirable, is, 
perhaps, essential if we are to have the thing as it really is. 
What remains is simply the life of the average intelligent 
undergraduate, and the marvel is that Mr. Hopkins has 
managed to weave it into any pattern at all. For to the 
novelist these particular years are singularly intractable— 
far more so than those just preceding them. The period of 
boyhood admits, at least, of a good deal of color and action, 
but the period Mr. Hopkins has chosen is essentially 
inactive; it is a period eviscerated by talk, talk, and yet 
more talk; and even the talk is largely a callow reverbera- 
tion from the art movements and social movements of the 
outer world. Mr. Hopkins has heightened it a little; the 
real talk is not quite so good, quite so amusing as it appears 
in his pages. For his pages are amusing. The book is 
young, brilliant, charming, marked by distinction not only 
of manner but of mind. 

The publishers of Mr. de Sélincourt’s ‘“‘ Women and 
Children ” inform us that this novel is “ primarily a work 
of art,’’ therefore, we suppose, it is as a ‘‘ work of art”’ that 
we must judge it. This is unfortunate, for, while we 
sympathize with Mr. de Sélincourt’s desire to have young 
persons wisely instructed in matters of sex, as an artist we 
must condemn him without reserve. ‘‘ Women and Chil- 
dren”’ is an essay in propaganda, and, as a “ work of art,” 
distils that fatal atmosphere of staleness and unreality 
which such essays, when offered in the guise of fiction, 
invariably do. It is perhaps hardly convincing propaganda, 
for it is difficult to see how the return to a kind of pagan 
frankness in regard to sexual matters (which appears to be 
advocated) could remove, say, the Sadistic tendencies of 
Jenkins and the father of Jenkins. Mr. de Sélincourt, 
moreover, is hampered in his paganism by what we suspect 
to be a puritanic strain in his own nature, and by a lack of 
humor. At all events, it is only on this latter hypothesis 
that we can imagine him creating the amazing group of 
persons who argue his points and put his theories into prac- 
tice. Not that, with the exception of the odious Jenkins, 
who somehow has come to life, we in the least believe in 
these people. They are all wrong—things of ink and paper— 
puppets chattering in an artificial light against a painted 
screen. Everything about them is false. Their unconven- 
tionality is conventional, their humor produces a ‘‘ mighty 
laugh ’’ among themselves, but never a smile from the 
reader. There is a little boy (naked) who prattles infantile 
mysticism in the woods—and it is false; there is a most 
garrulous artist who, with his wife, sits naked in the sun, 
basking in self-conscious innocence—and it is false; there 
is a heroine who purifies the passion of an elderly admirer 
by allowing him to gaze upon her naked body—and it is 
false. Only the wearisome obsession of sex remains. And 
with this falseness has crept in an ugliness. The wooing 
words of the young lover, ‘‘Oh, of course I desire you! 
Christ! who wouldn’t but a codfish!”’ are typical. Tragic 
to think that a high moral purpose (and Mr. de Sélincourt’s 
sincerity is obvious) should have brought about such 
westhetic disaster. 


Forrest Rep. 





Foreign Piterature. 


A RENAISSANCE DRAMATIST. 


Four Plays of Gil Vicente. Edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by AUBREY F. G. Beti. (Cambridge University 
Press. 20s. net.) 


It is curious that one of the most wonderful ages in the 
history of culture should have produced comparatively little 
literature of supreme quality. The study of Mid-Renaissance 
literature is primarily a study of tendencies, of causes and 
effects, rather than an opportunity of enjoying what is good 
for its own intrinsic and independent value. After Boccaccio 
and Petrarch had lighted the lamp of the new humanism, 
and up to the advent, a century and a half later, of 
Machiavelli and Ariosto, the literature of Italy at any rate, 
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and more particularly her poetry, was occupied with the 
barren task of refining continually upon an accepted and 
traditional form, and produced in consequence a vast body 
of sonnet and ballad literature, and of pastoral poetry 
derived from the already derivative Virgilian eclogue, which 
was entirely devoid of any vital content. It was not, in 
reality, before the appearance of the sudden and splendid 
genius of Michelangelo that a note of true poetry was 
sounded. Men, it seems, were too deeply preoccupied with 
their rediscovery of the external world to attain to that settled 
maturity of vision which is the condition of first-rate 
literary art. 

We learn from Mr. A. F. G. Bell's interesting edition 
and translation of a selection from the plays of Gil Vicente 
that a similar artificiality vitiated the work of the con- 
temporary Court poets of Portugal. A glance at the 
collection of songs edited in 1516 by Garcia Resende is 
adequate proof. It is because Vicente himself remained to a 
remarkable degree untouched by the general taint of empty 
formalism or of cultured prettiness, and succeeded in pre- 
serving, and adding a new dignity to, the more popular and 
indigenous art of his country, that Mr. Bell has undertaken 
the work of presenting him to English readers. 

The aim of this selection is to give some idea of the 
variety and scope of Vicente’s writings. We have, therefore, 
four plays of very different character, ranging from the rough 
pastoral verses of the “Serra da Estrella,” through the 
patriotic and nationalist “ Exhortation to War,” with its 
curious mixture of the ludicrous and the sincere, to the highly 
finished and beautiful ‘“‘ Auto da Alma,” of which the tone— 
so consciously medieval—is totally different from the two 
former, on the one hand, and, on the other, from the robust 
humor of the farcical comedy of “The Carriers.” The 
“Auto da Alma,” a mystery play on the traditional theme, 
has undoubtedly, for us, the highest permanent value of the 
four. If we except, perhaps, some of the speeches of the 
devils, who seem somewhat too worldly and too little 
diabolical, the piece has a fine lyrical cohesion, the whole 
moving to its close with a kind of delicate and ethereal 
solemnity. Two verses spoken by the Angel to the Soul are 
worthy quotation :— 

“Plant that in this valley growest 
Flowers celestial for to give 
Of fairest scent, 
Hence to that high hill thou goest 
Where thou knowest 


Even than roses graces thrive 
More excellent. 


**Soul that art thus trebly blest 
By such angels’ love attended, 
Sink not asleep, 

Nor one instant pause nor rest; 
Thou journeyest 

On a way that soon is ended, 
If watch thou keep.”’ 

Mr. Bell’s verse is here at its best. Of the three 
remaining plays, the ‘“Farsa dos Almocreves” (‘ The 
Carriers”) is a pleasant enough piece of comic writing, not 
without a continuous undertone of serious social criticism. 
The characters—the penurious nobleman, the priest, the page, 
the peasant—are typical rather than individual, but the 
drawing of them is always firm and distinct. The 
“ Exhortacao da Guerra” and the “ Tragicomedia Pastoril ” 
can possess for modern readers only a local and historical 
interest. 

The drama is so essentially the product of a long literary 
tradition that to attempt to appreciate Vicente purely as a 
dramatist would be idle. His value for us lies in his indis- 
putable lyric gift (the lyrics in the “ Tragicomedia Pastoril ” 
are charming) and in the native vigor, excellently preserved 
in Mr. Bell’s rendering, of an idiom which still smells of the 
soil. Above all, perhaps, Vicente himself, in the range of 
his interests and activities, by the combination in him (as 
also, one remembers, in his younger Italian contemporary, 
Cellini) of goldsmith, musician, and man of letters, so 
typical of the intellectual scope and energy of the 
Renaissance, has for us a human and abiding interest. 
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A NEW ITALIAN 


Poesie d’Amore. 
10 lire. ) 


POET. 


By Francesco GAETA. (Bari; Laterza. 


Signor Garta comes as a shining example. While most 
of his contemporaries have been ranging far and wide in 
their desperate search for a remedy to revive the Muse of 
poetry, fainting and exhausted from thé powerful embraces 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio; while they have been storming in 
the wild revolt of Futurism against all restraints of form 
and convention, or clothing themselves in the soberest garb 
of classicists of the straitest sect, Signor Gaeta has remained 
quietly at home and proved conclusively that the remedy is 
to be found in none of these things. It is not by fantastic 
metres or vers libres, or startling subjects or a rigid observance 
of classical rules, that a revival of poetry is to be effected, 
but by a renewal of the spirit of the art, a genuine rebirth. 
Now, as always, it is the spirit of poetry that must inspire 
its own form, or rather effect a complete synthesis of form 
and matter in the work of art. 

It is in this that lies the importance of Signor Gaeta 
To our mind he lacks the charm, the delightful individuality 
of Gozzano. But with this single exception he is distinctly 
superior to any other of the younger Italian poets with 
whose work we are familiar, though even his wafmest 
admirers, among whom is Croce, could not call him great. 
He has had the courage and the originality to work on the 
old lines and with the old tools. His subject is primeval 
in its simplicity, for his title is a true index of the contents 
of his volume, and his metrical forms are the old metres 
of Italy with variations. Yet with this simple stock-in- 
trade, scornfully rejected by kis brethren of the craft, he 
has proved himself to be a genuine poet. And it is in the 
example he has thus set that his significance lies rather 
than in his achievement. 

There is no trace of D’Annunzio’s rhetoric in Signor 
Gaeta. Always a close student of the Latin classics, he has 
obviously been influenced by them in the chiselled form, 
the severe restraint of his work. Though love is almost his 
only theme, he varies it too skilfully to become monotonous ; 
and he is never out of touch with reality. This is from 
“Ta Tua Voce,’ with its unusual rhyme effect at the end 
of the stanza :— 

“Quando mi parli, a me poggiata il volto, 

Di cio che al nostro amor pili giova o nuoce, 
Non m’ importa il futuro e non t’ ascolto, 


Preso e cullato sol ne la tua voce, 
Ne la musica sol de la tua voce. 


“Tutta io ti goda; l’avenir che preme 
Ne i poveri d’ amor, poveri istanti, 

In cui sempre ci par d’ essere insieme 
L’ ultima volta, clandestini amanti 


“ Once>, o mi narri tu di gonne e mode, 
O @ un tuo stratagemma a la precoce 
Uscita, assorto |’ animo non t’ ode, 
Fin che ti vesti preso ne la voce — 
‘Tua, naufragante sol ne la tua voce.” 
The poems on the passing of the seasons, such as “ Fine 
d’ Agosto,’ obviously owe something to the D’Annunzio of 
“ Alcione.”’ But perhaps the most characteristic note of 
the -volume is its unmistakable Neapolitan touch, the sug- 
gestion of slightly sentimental wistfulness that is awakened 
and often accompanied by a distant piano or mandolin, or 
merely by the dazzling Seauty of the Bay. There is some- 
thing of the glorified Neapolitan song about these poems, 
with their haunting Pagan sense of the fleetingness of all 
things :— J, 
“ Quando ripenso di echianto, 
Quei giorni—poveri giorni !— 
In un’ ondata di pianto — 
Parmi il passato ritorni : 


Su la loggetta remota 
Perché mi vedo, perché, 
La gota contra la gota, 
A’ P imbrunire con te?” 
The love has the same fleeting quality. It is of the 
senses, as fleeting as the seasons. Signor Gaeta has no deep, 
all-devouring passion to sing. 


L. C.-M 
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Books in Brief. 
Ireland in Insurrection. 
3s. 6d.) 

Ix the newspapers of Easter Sunday we read that men 
wearing the King’s yniform had taken the roof off the house 
of a widow, had smashed her furniture, and left her desolate, 
in the King’s name. English folk who wish to retain both 
their loyalty and their sanity, but who fail to understand 
what good purpose it serves the Crown to make a widow 
homeless, may get daylight on the mystery from this book 
by Mr. Hugh Martin. He went over to Ireland to look into 
it because he found the matter, when regarded from London, 
simply incredible. Like Sir Hamar, he was hard to 
persuade. The widow being Irish (for so the loyal political 
argument runs) is not a widow in the English sense, but 
something lower, to whom English gentlemen, with the 
Crown’s authority, may behave abominably, and remain 
gentlemen. Mr. Martin shows us why. Before he went to 
Ireland he was a sceptic concerning the crimes charged 
against the British Government. His book is a record of the 
evidence, of his own finding, which convinced him, as an old 
war-correspondent in Belgium, that Mr. George’s Govern- 
ment has nothing to learn from Prussian military com- 
mandants. Not that he shows any heat over the discovery. 
He merely gives the evidence, names (when he may), places, 
and dates. Before the horrors of the war had dulled the 
sensitiveness ef public opinion, a book such as this one By 
Mr. Martin would have been enough to turn any Government 
out of power. 


By HvuGH Martin. (O'Connor. 


* * * 


A Woman's Watch onthe Rhine. By VioLeT R. MARKHAM. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. net.) 

Miss MarkHAm can write good descriptions of people 
and cities, and she has reflected on life and politics. She 
went to the occupied Rhineland in 1919 prepared, after the 
shouting hatreds of four years, for something dramatic. 
She found, not only that German civilians were not 
“equipped with hoofs and horns,’ but that they, a 
conquered people, did not cast even looks of hatred at the 
victors. She was astonished by their complete acquiescence. 
During the year she spent in the country she did not receive 
one rude or uncivil word from man, woman, or child, but, 
though she would not deny “ the reality of other people’s 
contrary experiences,’ she did receive much courtesy and 
consideration. She found that the British had been 
fortunate in their military administration. Unlike the 
warlike men and women over the age-limit, the British 
officers in command were able, far-sighted men, who realized 
that a general collapse in Germany would be disastrous for 
all the world. Miss Markham’s experience decided her 
that as a constructive administrative machine the British 
régime in the Occupied Area was admirable. Living in 
billets with the people, Miss Markham was able to study 
them closely. If they behaved badly as conquerors, their 
conduct in defeat was exceedingly good. They who never 
cease to talk of the Germans having escaped lightly from 
war’s ravages are reminded that, though the bricks and 
mortar are intact, the people will pay for the 
sins of their rulers in the bodies of an enfeebled and 
diseased generation. Miss Markham’s attention was 
arrested by two facts: that the crowds of children “ were 
all apparently very much of an age; and that the proportion 
of babies to children seemed extraordinarily small. Below 
the age of two and a-half to three the juvenile population 
comes to an abrupt halt. . . . Statistics show that there has 
been a rise in the death rate of German children between 
two and six of over 49 per cent. during the years 1913-17. 
Among school children from six to fifteen, the death rate 
rose 55 per cent. in 1918 as compared with 1913. As for 
the elder children, their apparent uniformity of age is 
largely due to arrested development. Many of them are 
much older than they seem.”’ 

- * * 

The Connecticut Wits, and Other Essays. 
AUGUSTIN BEERS. 
10s. net.) 

Mr. Berrs is a professional critic of letters who has been 
writing for the American public for nearly half a century. 


By HENRY 
(Yale University Press and Milford. 





He was a contemporary of Emerson and other Olympians, 
whose figures are, we fear, becoming a trifle grotesque to 
this critical and doubting generation. His literary estimates 
are of the kind which set one nodding. He confines himself 
to the obvious, and never cuts deep. His range of reading is 
extremely wide, and his own phrasing attractive. Rarely is 
one brought up sharp by such a comment as that on Hardy, 
which places him among those who “ will endure,” but are 
of “secondary importance ” beside such writers as George 
Eliot. Against this miss can be set a luminous opinion 
expressed many years ago on the early plays of Mr. Shaw, 
which, for a man of Mr. Beers’s traditions, is surprising. 
The eleven essays in this volume deal with the Connecticut 
wits (most of whom are unknown in this country), James 
Whitcomb Riley, Emerson, the art of letter-writing, 
Thackeray, English drama, Sheridan, Cavalier poetry, 
Cowley, Milton, and Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Mr. 
Beers’s deseription of Alcott’s conversation can be applied 
aptly to some of his own discussions: “ Its steady, melodious 


flow induces a kind of hypnotic condition.” But he is 
“ safe,’ and usually his writing is fresh and clear. 
* * * 
Greeks and Barbarians. By J. A. K. THomson, M.A, (Allen 
& Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is no formal, abstract, or obtuse discussion of the 
old distinction between Hellenism and Barbarism. With a 
quiet but bright enthusiasm Mr. Thomson has examined the 
Greek culture in the spirit of one who is imbued with it. 
The oft-repeated affirmation that “ Hellenism is the opposite 
of Barbarism ” does not carry us far till we understand 
adequately what the barbarians were like. Mr. Thomson 
paints a convincing picture of the world in which the torch 
of Greece kindled and flamed. He is historian and critic 
and artist, and can give to old stories a new graciousness and 
point, and recreate the ancient days so that the mind is 
compelled to travel with the old adventurers and torch- 
bearers. To accomplish this wide reading is not sufficient 
equipment: imagination is needed. The reader is left with 
a feeling of admiration for a scholar who can teach him so 
much in so charming a manner. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Tue visit of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, the great bookseller 
and collector, has not passed unnoticed by the Press. 
Dr. Rosenbach is comparatively a young man, and apparently 
enjoys a singular degree of vitality. His interest in early 
printed books is not, he says, solely that of the bibliophile, 
but he even seems more allured by them as literature to read 
than he is by later writings Much to the distress of at 
least one member of THE NaTION AND THE ATHENZUM’S staff, 
Dr. Rosenbach rejected a suggestion that the figures of a 
hundred years ago were in a sense modern. The era of 
Keats, he maintained, was to him as remote as the Flood. 





* * + 


Tus medieval reversion did not prevent Dr. Rosenbach 
from paying over £2,600 for the MS. of “ Roast Pig,” some 
months since. His wisdom in paying so much is proved by 
the fact that he was able to sell again. Someone suggesting 
that such a MS. was not likely (in one way) to be unique, 
and that other drafts had probably been made and would 
some day come to light, Dr. Rosenbach said that he could 
regard such a possibility calmly, and he would not be behind- 
hand in buying the other drafts. Dr. Rosenbach remarked 
that in certain MS. collections of verse which he has been 
reading, prepared before Herrick had published his book, 
he noticed that MHerrick’s poems are included in 
considerable number. 


% * * 

Ar St. John’s, Cambridge, Samuel Butler is com- 
memorated for the natural life of the college by a collec- 
tion which includes his sandwich case, his bag for pennies, 
his watch and chain, and Handel’s Oratorios containing 
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these marks by him, viz., xxx for very great admiration, 
xx for moderate admiration, and x for slight admiration. 
Needless to add, the collection of books, MSS., and pictures is 
almost incredibly complete. 


BistiopHites in their most radiant dreams could not 
very well envisage any lot more desirable than the following : 
“Samuel Butler: A Memoir. By Henry Festing 
Jones ” :— 


1902-1914.—First Manuscript. 

Second Manuscript. 

Third Manuscript. 
1915-1916.—Proofs. 
1916.— Revises. ; 
1917.— Advance copy, without illustrations. = 
1916-1919.—Manuscript, proofs, and revises of additional 
matter for First Impression. 


19820.— Manuscript, proofs, and revises of additional 
matter for Second Impression. 
1920.— Second Impression. 


If Boswell had done this by his Johnson! A full catalogue 
of the Butler Collection, prepared by Mr. Festing Jones and 
Mr. A. T. Bartholomew in excellent fashion, is now published 
at Cambridge by Messrs. Heffer. 


* * * 


Mr. Jonn Irvinc, a prominent engineer of Dumbarton, 
has spent a lifetime in the gathering together of materials 
towards the history of the county; and has prepared, on 
the basis of the standard history published sixty years since, 
what is virtually a new record. The first part of Mr. Irving’s 
work, dealing with Dumbarton Castle, appeared some little 
time ago; the second, “ Dumbartonshire County and 
Burgh,” is now announced. The third and last will chronicle 
the industries of the county. Such an enterprise as that of 
Mr. Irving merits the heartiest attention and support. The 
publishers are Messrs. Bennett & Thomson, Dumbarton. 

® « * 


Tue recently submitted Report of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust gives interesting news of the long over- 
looked Tudor music of England, the rediscovery of which 
Sir Henry Hadow likens in importance to the rediscovery 
of our Elizabethan drama, had it been lost. The editors 
have progressed far with the work of collating and choosing 
from the great masses of MSS. brought together from 
Cathedral and other libraries; and the Carnegie Trust has 
financed the publication of a library edition, in ten volumes 
quarto, to appear at the rate of two a year, and of a popular 


series of excerpts, the first twelve of which are now in the 
press. 


Not Wordsworthians only, but all respecters of English 
prose should welcome a study of Wordsworth’s “ Cintra,”’ by 
Mr. J. E. Wells, which occupies most of “ Studies iz 
Philology ’’ for January. (This periodical is issued in 
England by the Cambridge University Press.) Mr. Wells is 
less concerned with the political bearings of the semi-famous 
essay than with its genesis, its circumstances of composition, 
its variant texts, and its bibliography. 

* * * 


A veRY unusual book catalogue from the provinces is 
that of Mr. J. S. Billingham, of Northampton, whose special 
interest appears to be the tracts of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. His first item consists of 100 quarto 
volumes of such pamphlets, from the pens of Defoe, Swift, 
Prynne, and many others (£40). Another typical volume, 
offered at £10, includes the first edition of Defoe’s “ Shortest 
Way” and pamphlets relating to it, Dean Swift's first 
pamphlet, and others. In view of the tendency of the times, 
the proportion of books dated before 1700 in Mr. Billingham’s 
list is remarkable. 

* * * 


On April 4th, 5th, and 6th, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
a terrifying Kipling collection, items in which (to be candid) 
savor of the solemn ridiculous. Mr. Kipling has, indeed, 
written much. The collection, ranging from “The Muse 
among the Motors,” published by the “ Daily Mail ”’ at 1d., 
to a pen-and-ink drawing of Mr. Kipling assisting at a 
flower-stall in 1891, and complete to distraction, is to be 
offered, first, as one lot, for possible public acquisition. 

















After the Kiplingiana, books and autographs from W. M. 
Rossetti’s library are to come under the hammer, and these 
include much that is of the first importance. 
* * * 

Here occur first editions of the “ Cenci,” “ Adonais,” 
“ Sister Helen,” and “ Leaves of Grass”; proofs corrected 
by D. G. Rossetti for his privately printed Poems of 1869; 
and some letters (no fewer than twenty-nine from D. G. R. 
to Mr. W. Davies, and one from Swinburne informing 
D. G. R. that his “ Eden Bower ” is “ the greatest thing done 
in English since Shelley’s ‘West Wind’ in its different 
way”). The rest of the sale is noteworthy for considerable 
collections of Ainsworth, Lytton, Reade, Trollope, and other 
novelists, and a great number of first editions and other 
scarce issues of Stevenson: for Willian Heinemann’s library 
of good books, with scarce Whistler items: and for many 
MSS. and original drawings by Walter Crane. And, finally, 
there is the notebook in which Shelley has written “A 
Philosophical View of Reform,” first published by T. W. 
Rolleston a short time before his death. 





A Hundred Pears Ago. 


1821: RECEIPT - BOOKS. 


KNOWLEDGE was popular in the eighteen-twenties. Small 
booksellers had no need to stock their windows with hair- 
brushes and vanity-bags against the evil day; instead, they 
published pocketable mines of information. No subject came 
amiss. The “ Art of Money Getting ” cost half-a-crown, and 
so did “ How to Live in London.” Those tired of “ Religious 
Courtship” (two shillings) could readily turn to the 
“ Dictionary of Love” at the same price; Dodd on Death 
and the “ Art of Dyeing” were inexpensive and adjacent. 
‘“ Anatomy,” “ Angling,” “ Gallimaufry,” “ Fortune Telling,” 
“Short Hand,” “ Confectionery,’’ “ Perspective” were as 
marketable as Mrs. Radcliffe, “ Night Thoughts,” and Lord 
Byron. 

Some of these little books were not confined to any 
special branch of knowledge, but ranged over the whole 
cosmos—much as we have heard a fellow in a local market 
offering ‘“‘ The World ” (a small and ill-used globe) at seven- 
and-sixpence. The public may now demand only such 
transition as is necessary to bring the incomparable belle 
safely through the alarums of Cupid to the altar and the 
detached villa; but then it turned readily from the method 
of “ Detecting Copper in Pickles or Green Tea” to that of 
“ Preparing Parchments for Painting.” Here, we were 
piloted through red ochre and turpentine to the desired object 
of “varnishing harps, dulcimas, &c., in the Indian 
manner”; there, immediately afterwards, as though 
varnishing harps and dulcimas was dry work, we found out 
how to make mead, balm wine, birch wine, apricot wine, and 
twenty other kinds. Dr. Stoughton’s Stomachic Elixir and 
General Turlington’s Balsam, long mysterious and secret 
preparations, were exposed in their raw state to every eye; 
and every eye that had been delighted by the “ red fire of 
the theatres” was now admitted to the chemical formula. 
For tired journalists, doubtless, whose eyes were obstructed 
by swarms of black print hovering in the air, there were 
four recipes for invisible ink. The simplest was to mix 
alum with lemon juice; the masterpiece written with this 
fluid must be dipped in water in order to become itself. 
There was apparently no recipe for making the human frame 
invisible ; but those who wanted to melt a piece of money in 
a walnut-shell without injuring the shell were welcome, and 
perpetual motion was as simple as this: “ Put small filings 
of iron into aquafortis, let them remain there until the 
water takes off the iron requisite, which it will do in seven 
or eight hours. Then take the water, and put it into a phial 
an inch wide, with a large mouth, and put in a stone of 
lapis calaminaries, and stop it close: the stone will then 
keep in perpetual motion.” 

While many of the nostrums and infallibles thus recom- 
mended to the public were evidently the traditions of two 
or three centuries, yet in these general receipt-books we 
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may trace a number of those laborious conventions which 
were to characterize the Early Victorian period. The 
drawing-room existence was soon to come to its zenith. 
Imitation was one of its flimsy foundations, and elegance 
meant beauty. To paint on glass, to write in white ink on 
black paper, to grow a lead-tree in a bottle, to have a per- 
petual rainbow in the window in sunny weather, to cast 
figures in an artificial ivory, to preserve fruit and flowers 
“ the whole year without spoiling ’—these were hints of the 
broad tendency. The Age of Bronze, of Roman noses, and 
stately, if square-shaped, homes of England is seen in 
several instructions for dignifying plaster figures; having 
prepared the “ bronze’ composition, the daughter of the 
house found that “laying it with judgment on the most 
prominent parts of the figure produces a grand effect.” 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


MODERN ART IN PARIS. 


Berokt the war one went to the dealers in the Rue Latitte 
to see what the younger painters were doing ; now they seem 
to have moved to the Rue de la Boétie. Montparnasse itself 
is still the centre of the new movement, but its personality 
has changed. English and American artists have been largely 
replaced by Spaniards, Scandinavians, and Poles ; they meet 
in the same cafés, but these are noisier than ever with the 
confusion of racial accents, and more interesting, too, than 
formerly, with so many varieties of racial type. The most 
striking difference of all, however, is the apotheosis of the 
modern movements in the business quarter. (Galleries of 
great splendor have arisen in the Rue de la Boetie and there- 
abouts which are devoted entirely to the more important 
painters of the day. It took almost a generation for the 
Impressionists to climb from the shops of obscure but 
enthusiastic dealers, like “le pére Tanguy,” to the rich 
galleries of commerce: from Sagot to the Rue de la Boétie, 
with all the elegance of marble frontages, parquetry, costly 
panelling, and rare Oriental rugs, has been for the Post- 
Impressionists an affair of less than ten years. Pictures 
which could have been bought just before the war for two 
or three hundred francs now cost any number of thousands, 
and we are speaking, not of Cézanne, Gauguin, or Van Gogh— 
their prices are now fabulous—but of painters who are only 
beginning to be known generally in England, such as Picasso, 
Derain, Vlaminck, Friesz, Marchand, de Segonzac, Marie 
Laurencin, Modigliani, Gleizes, Braque, to mention only a 
few of them. There is an immense contrast in this respect 
between Paris and London, where the work of these artists 
and their English prototypes is still only welcomed tenta- 
tively and with a sense of daring by the dealers, sandwiched 
in, maybe, with paintings not far removed from Academic 
or Pre-Raphaelite influence. More than ever is Paris the 
art-centre of the world, both spiritually and commercially ; 
whatever argument there may be as to the esthetic validity 
of the modern movements, there can be no question at all 
but that in Paris these movements are actively and sym- 
pathetically encouraged by commercial enterprise, and as 
long as this continues, and as long as London dealers hold 
suspiciously aloof, recognizing new talent only after the 
whole world has affirmed its approval, just so long will Paris 
maintain its ascendancy. 

The difference is far from being merely commercial. 
Such exhibitions of modern French painting as we have had 
in London during recent years have consisted, in the main, 
of poor examples, chosen, it would seem, more out of respect 
for names than from considerations of quality. What has 
scarcely been good enough for Paris, the waste products of 
the studios, discarded ¢bauches, canvases that for one reason 
or another have not “ come off,’’ have been exhibited in 
London with the utmost assurance, proceeding either from 
inability to make a better choice, which would be a respect- 
able excuse, or from a contempt for English art-lovers, which 
can only be accounted an impertinence. Modigliani, a 
young painter and sculptor who died last year in tragic 
circumstances, is a case in point The paintings by this 





artist exhibited from time to time in London were insipid 
in conception and feeble in execution. In Paris one finds 
that his high reputation is fully justified. He is represented 
at all the important galleries by paintings beautiful in color 
and quality of paint, and extraordinarily sensitive and 
expressive in outline. Vlaminck, too, one had imagined to 
have found a formula which he repeated incessantly; in 
Paris one discovers that his work progresses steadily in 
breadth and feeling. It would be easy to multiply examples 
illustrating the same state of affairs. 

Speaking generally, the tendency of the modern move- 
ment in Paris shows a desire to use the experience of form 
given by Cubism to enrich a more traditional vision of 
nature, just as, in the early days of Post-Impressionism, the 
bright palette of the Impressionist was turned to the uses 
of design. Derain has painted a huge “ Last Supper” in 
which the significance of the subject-matter is left to be 
inferred from an essentially traditional rendering of posture 
and gesture, though the apostles themselves are indistin- 
guishable one from another. The painter has been content 
to leave the religious implications of his picture to the 
associations which it cannot fail to arouse in the mind of 
the observer, and has confined himself with complete success 
to the problem of constructing in rudimentary forms and 
harmonious color a design capable of sustaining and 
strengthening the emotions inherent in the subject. His 
drawings in pencil and pastel show an unexpected fondness 
for forms subdued and softened at their edges by a warm and 
penetrating light. Picasso, supreme virtuoso of the moderns, 
has abandoned abstraction for the time being in favor of an 
almost Rubens-like robustness in treatment of the nude, 
eked out with dramatic exaggeration of gesture. Gleizes 
has forsaken the kind of Cubism which rearranged the shapes 
of the external world, and extracts the elements of his 
brightly colored compositions from an inner vision instead. 

André Lhote has a large exhibition at the * Licorne.” 
His water-colors show strongly the influence of Cézanne, and 
his most recent paintings go a step further back to Renoir. 
As a whole, his work leaves an impression of genuine talent 
which is still uncertain of the form which it will eventually 
assume. He is always at his best in dealing with ships and 
harbors. 

Mile. Marie Laurencin is enjoying a great vogue at present 
—her work is in all the galleries and fills two rooms in one of 
the largest in the Rue de la Boétie. The fantaisiste of the 
movement, she has created a style which has no reference 
to ordinary life, but which seems admirably appropriate to 
the decoration of boudoirs. She uses a delicate and charming 
color-scheme of pale greys, blues, and greens, and her 
subject matter is always the same—young girls fantastically 
pale and elongated in attitudes of passionless languor. She 
does this sort of thing with such consummate perfection and 
with such marked originality that it is impossible to deny 
her right to a place amongst the artists of significance 
working in Paris to-day. 


O. R. D. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


- Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
Aristotelian, 8.—Symposium on ‘‘’‘The Character of 
Cognitive " Acts.” 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘‘ The Land 
Settlement Building Work of the Ministry of Agri- 


culture and Fisheries,’’ 


Sir Lawrence Weaver. 
Royal 


raphical, 8.30.—‘‘ The Scenery of Greece,”’ 

Mr. A. W. Gomme. 

5. Royal Institution, 3.—“ Present Position of the 
Nebular Hypothesis,” Prof. R. A. Sampson. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, ey Sheds 

and their Erection,’ Mr. L. H. Larmuth 

3. Royal Archeological Institute, 4.30.— Notes on the 
Destroyed London Monasteries and Churches,”’ 
Mr. Andrew Oliver. 

Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8.—“‘ en Bw and 
Foreign Policy : IIT. Raw Materials, Sydney 
Olivier. 

Royal Society of Arts, 6.—‘‘The Opto) an 
Instrument for enabling the Blind to rea Ordinary 
Print,” Dr. A. Barr. 











